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I 



TO 



HER IMPERIAL 



AND 



ROYAL HIGHJSTESS, 



MARY PAUL OWN A, 



GRAMD DUCHESS OF RUSSIA, 



AND 



HEREDITART GRAND DUCHESS 



OF 



SAXE-IVEIMAR, 



I « 



MADAM, 



lO lay at the feet of your Imperial Highness the trans-' 
lation of the following Essay ^ which may be deemed worthy 
qf oMentioUj both on eu^count of the subject , and of the ori-^ 
ginal author, I might hume been prompted by several reasons : 
but there is none nuyre paweyful than the desire I feel, of 
expressing that profound regard, with which the character of 
your Imperial Highness has inspired me. 

To have been placed in circumstances, enabling me to wit- 
ness the virtues and distinguished endowments of your Impe-^ 
rial Highness, I consider as an instance • of good fortune, 
which marks an interesting period of my life. The world 
acknowledges the exalted qualities which adorn your Impe- 
rial Highness, and the august families, with which you are 
connected : but to behold them in the sphere of domestick 
intercourse, falls not to the lot of many, among those who 
admtre them. 

Princely grandeur yielding its pre-eminence to the endear- 
ing affections of wife and mother; the commanding supe- 
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fiority of rank softened by the most pleasing affability ; a 
rich and captzcious mind graced by unparaUelled modesty : 
these form such arguments of just encomium^ that my feelings^ 
I am persuadedj are in unison with the sentiments of all who 
approach your Imperial Highness. 

Cf those virtues which you cherish^ it cannot fail that your 
Imperial Highness will reap the fruits : but no earthly bles- 
sing, which a bountiful Providence may bestow, will, in your 
estimation, I know, be equal to that, which consists in the hap- 
piness and prosperity of your beloved children. As there 
cannot be a mother, whose anxious solicitude is mjore alive to 
the welfare and the interests of her offspring, whose love and 
tenderness are more ardent and genuine ; so there is none, 
whose comprehensive understanding is better calculated to 
employ the fittest means for the accomplishment of their edu- 
cation : and the disposition and abilities of the children are 
such, as promise a successful co-operation with the endeavours 
of the mother. 

The kindness, which I experienced at the hands of your 
Imperial Highness, during my residence at Weimar, hoA left 
an impression on my mind, which will live in the unalterable 
feelings qf gratitude. Among other proqfs of condescen- 
sion, with which I was honoured by your Imperial Highness, 
was the opportunity afforded me of seeing that Illustrious 
Sovereign, your Imperial Brother ; whose amiable deport- 
ment in private life, is only equalled by the transcendent 
talents, displayed in his publick station. The Emperour 
Alexander truly deserves to be called Great and Good : 
and posterity will assuredly do him that justice, which even 
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the envy of the present time cannot withhold. The mother qf" 
this great Monarchy and of your Imperial Highness^ is the 
pattern of maternal perfection : and it constitutes a proud 
recollection^ that I had the honour of being presented to Her 
Majesty by your Imperial Highness. 

May it please your Imperial Highness to accept the 
homage of that profound^ and unfeigned regard^ with which 
I presume to subscribe myself, 



MADAM, 



Your Imperial, 
and Royal Highness s 

devoted, 
and mast obedient 
humble 
Servant, 



GEORGE HENRY NOEHDEN 



London, Maf \6, 1821. 



INTRODUCTION. 



I RESIDED, in the winter 1818-1819, at Weimar, and had the 
good fortune of becoming acquainted with the illustrious 
Goethe. The condescension and kindness^ which I expe- 
rienced from this great man, will for ever Uve in my recol- 
lection. Such were the good will, and favour he showed 
towards me, that I think myself justified in comprehending 
them under the name oi friendship ; an enviable distinction, 
indeed, though not accompanied with the consciousness of de- 
serving it by any qualification, calculated to fiunish a claim 
to such an honour. I had only, in return, to offer a grateful 
feeling for the benefit conferred upon me, and a due sense of 
the value which it possessed. This intercourse, gratifying 
as it was to me, was, however, soon interrupted. I was un- 
able to pursue the career, which had opened itself to me at 
Weimar, and was induced to return to England. But the 
impressions, made on my mind, will not easily be obliterated, 
and I shall not cease to remember, with pleasiu*e, many cir- 
cumstances, connected with my residence at that place. 

It is no mean advantage to enjoy the society and conver- 
sation of a man like Goethe, to derive instruction . from his 
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stores of knowledge, and to be enlightened by his genius. It 
is, indeed, incalculable, how much the mind may be improved 
by a personal communication with such an individual. The 
best written page will often not have the effect, which a 
single glance of the eye, and an expression of the counte- 
nance may be capable of producing. The social qualities of 
Goethe afford an additional charm. His vivid and pene- 
trating eye seems, as it were, to disarm itself of its lightning, 
and to beam with benevolence and kindness on his compa- 
nions. The voice, which might awe by its accents, is sof- 
tened to affitbility and gentleness ; and &r from his assuming 
the pride, which his pre-eminence might create, there is in 
the whole of hii; demeanour such . a grace of unfeigned mo- 
desty, as would seem to place his, associates, a&d guests, upon 
a level with himself. 

Goethe possesses a mind fitted for embracing the whole 
range of human knowledge : and it will readily be presumed, 
that this mind is richly furnished. Besides those brilliant 
accomplishMents. by wLh the M^ have Wed hi» f» 
their favourite, there are other pursiiits which occupy, and 
delight him ; and among these, ncme more than tlie study of 
the fine arts, and of natural science. Such a man cannot be 
merely a superficial admirer,. where he feels so strong a pre- 
dilection, and ahnost an enthusiastick attachment. Accor- 
dingly, he is intimately acquainted with those pursuits, and 
his taste and judgment equal his knowledge. It was for- 
tunate for the humble writer of these pages^ that he was not 
quite a stranger to those objects, and that his inclination 
had led him, beyond the line of his stricter occupations, to 
the same studies, as a source of relaxation, and enjoyineht. 
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Natural science, and the fine arts liad, for some years, been 
favourite topicks of his leisure moments. There was, conse- 
quently, a point of contact between Goethe and him, which 
rendered his intercourse with t£at great man still more ip- 
teresting. Sculpture and painting entered frequently into 
the discourse, from which much valuable information was to 
be collected. Though Goethe had long been familiar with 
those subjects, he always spoke of them with an animation, 
that seemed to be prompted by all the ardour which belongs 
to novelty. The Elgin marbles, for instance, were often 
mentioned. Goethe only knew them from description, and 
partly from casts, or drawings, while I had had the good for- 
tune of viewing those precious remains themselves. But no 
one that had seen them, could have admired their excellence 
with more enthusiasm, or estimated their merit with more 
judgment than Goethe, though comparatively possessed of 
very inadequate inesms of information; his vigorous imagi- 
nation supplied the want of ocular inspection, and the saga- 
city, with which he knew how to combine the materials that 
were afforded him, guided his opinions. The works of the 
great painters most warmly engaged his feelings. A coUec- 
lection of prints, in his possession, historically, or, as it may 
be termed, scientifically arranged, furnished the means for an 
accurate recollection of the originals; and they were often 
brought forward to assist the conversation. In these discus- 
sions, the celebrated picture of the L(ut Supper, by Leonardo 
da Vincij had its share of attention. I had always felt a 
particular interest in this painting, as one of the greatest pro- 
ductions of the art. 

It was on the Ilth of January 1819, that Goethe sent me 
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an essay, written by him in Gennan,* which contained a his- 
tory, and critique of that extraordinary work. It had been 
occasioned, partly by the perusal of Bossi's publication,*!- 
and partly by the acquisition, which His Royal Highness, the 
Grand Duke of Saxe. Weimar, had made, during his last 
visit to Milan, of certain drawings, relating to that picture, 
which Bossi had used in executing his beautiful copy. Hav- 
ing that book, and these drawings before him, Goethe felt 
impelled to commit his own views and ideas to paper, which 
I read with no common degree of pleasure. He had sent me, 
at the same time, a small bronze cast of the picture, which I 
shall notice more particularly afterwards : and this served, 
upon the present occasion, as a representation of the objects, 
which Goethe illustrated. I had scarcely read the essay, 
when the design of translating it into Enghsh was formed : 
and having communicated my purpose to the author, I was 
happy to perceive that it met his approbation. 

I had long entertained the wish of visiting Italy ; and the 
year 1819 was ultimately fixed upon for accomphshing that 
journey. To see the remains of antiquity, and the works of 
art, which are treasured up in that country, was the prin^ 
cipal motive by which I was actuated. It delighted me to 
think that, among other objects, I should have an opportu- 
nity of viewing what remained of Leonardo's picture, and of 
collecting some additional information. I reached Italy in 
the beginning of May, 1819, and arrived at Milan, on the 

* It was printed in a periodical publication^ called : Ueber Kunst und JUerthum 
in den Rhein-und Mayn^Gegendenj 1817« No. III. 

-f DelCenacoh di Leonardo da Vinci libri quaUro^ di Giuseppe Bossi j piHore 
Milanoy \^\O.Jbl. 
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27th of July. An unfortunate illness confined me, for nearly 
a fortnight, to my room, and robbed me of a valuable portion 
of the time, which 1 had destined for that remarkable city. 
As soon as I felt myself convalescent, I hastened to view the 
CefMColo^ by which name the Italians, generally, designate 
the great picture of Leonardo.* It is painted upon a wall, 
in the refectory, or dining-hall, of a former Dominican con- 
vent, called the convent of Madonna delle Grrazie. It was 
on the 8th of August, 1819, when I paid my first visit. I en- 
tered the apartment which contained the remains of that 
sublime work, with awe, and was inspired with a particular 
sensation of reverence, when I glanced at that original^ of which 
the copies had so often filled me with admiration. The 
room is spacious, having 120 feet in length, and 30 in breadth, f 
to which the height bears a fair proportion. The picture is 
at the North end, occupying nearly the whole extent of the 
wall, that is to say, nearly 30 feet. Its height is about one 
half of its breadth,X or 15 ffeet. It is raised eight feet above 
the ground. A scaffolding, or sort of gallery, 7i feet high, 
is erected immediately under it, along the whole length of the 
wall. By ascending this gallery, which is done by nine steps, 
you are enabled closely to examine the painting. At the 
interval of about 14 paces from the wall, chairs were placed 
on the floor, for the convenience of those, who come to see 

* The Lctst Supper of our Lord^ which the picture represents, would be 

La Cena : and Cenacolo is the room where that act was celebrated. 

_ • - 

f This was the measurement resulting from my own observation as well as 
from the information of the Cusiode, It agrees with the statement of Bossi, p. 7^ •* 
Sessanta braccia sapra la larghexza di quindici braccia. 

X So Bossi states it, p. 76 : La metd circa della largfiezza. 
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the picture : and the effect, at this distance, was very good. 
The figures appear pretty distinct, and the whole group 
is easily compassed by the eye. Here I was seated a con- 
siderable time, indul^ng in silent contemplation. I then 
went up the scaffolding, or gallery, for the purpose of near 
inspection. 

When, on entering the hall, you first cast your eye at 
the picture, you might easily be tempted to imagine, that it 
was painted in fresco:* but that is not the case, and, on com- 
ing near, you perceive but too evidently, that oil colours were 
employed. They have formed a crust, which peels off, and 
leaves the sur&ce more or less scaly. Upon touching it, 
little flakes will be separated ; and here and there bare 
places may be seen. It is to be lamented, that Leonardo 
executed his work in oil : for this material led to its ruin. 
Had it been painted in fresco^ it woujd, I think, have 
escaped, if not totally, yet, in a great measure, fi*om that mis- 
chief, by which it has been destroyed ; and might, to this 

* Some travellers have actually mistaken it for Jresco : for instance, De Brosses 
(see Bossi, p. 63) ; La Lande (Bossi, p. 65) ; Condamme (Bossi, p. 62). They 
are all Frenchmen, and if the prejudices against that nation were admitted, it 
might be presumed, that they had formed their opinion in a hasty, or flighty 
manner ; yet those three were men of science. There is another traveller of the 
same country, who ^ve^ a very singular account of the picture, saying, that it is 
an M Jresco (en huile ifresque^ see Bossi, p. GG) : a sort of hybrid, which I appre- 
hend, is not much known in the history of art. But, absurd as it appears, the 
man may be sud not to be quite in the wrong, as Bossi mentions (p* 195) that 
the picture has, in some parts, been touched up with distemper: — si iraoano qui 
e Id de* riioccki a tempera, non so di qual mono. This, however, was not what 
the sage traveller had in view ; and, I apprehend^ we must leave him in posses- 
sion of his original notion, concerning an oil-Jresco, 
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day, appear in a state of preservation, which would give an 
idea of what it was in its perfection. I formed this opinicm 
on the spot,'* from seeing, in the same room, on the oppo- 

* I subsequently found, that this observation had been. made long ago. 
Bossi quotes several authorities to that effect, though he is himself of a different 
opinion. P. 43, is a passage from a manuscript, written by Gattico, about the year 
1600 : — V olio nan ri conserva in piUureJbMe sopra muri epietre. A dmilar re- 
mark was made by Lomazzo, as cited by Bossi, p. 35. And Lanzi observes 
(according to Bossi, p. 72) : — c?^ se Leonardo avesse dipinto il suo> Ccnacolo Or 
tempera^ questo tesoro tuttavia si conserverebbe. It has been intimated, that this 
is at variance with Boss's own sentiments. For he goes on, after that passage, 
in the following manner : Sembra che in dd ei a^appoggiasMe oBe osservcusioni 
del Requeno ; ma i perdjuori £ogni probMlUiy perch^ la ruina di iania opera 
Jit principabnente cagionata dalV fimidUi deUa parete, la quale qffende eguaU 
mente le tempere e T olio; e gli aUri malanniy che ne precipitarono la perdiidy 
JurofU) talif che avrebbero ruinaio fwn la tempera salOf ma qual ri voglia pi^ 
tenace mesHca^Josse anche triplicaia come queUa di GiaKso Protqgene. Abstain- 
ing from the question generally, whether JrescoSy or oil paintings, on walls, are 
more likely to suffer from damp, age, or other drcumstances, and allowing even, 
what Bossi states, p. 196, that the former are subject to injury as weU as the 
latter, I rest my argument against Bossi, simply upon a comparison between the 
two pictures alluded to, and their respective condition, as it exists at pr^nt. It 
is impossible to conceive that the damp, which acted upon the one, should not 
have reached the other ; but it operated with a different effect, in the two cases, 
proving destructive to the oil painting, and harmless to the fresco. They were 
both not only in the same building, but in the same room ; nor is it to be ima^ned, 
that their respective positions, the one being on the north, and the other on the 
south wall, should of themselves have produced any material difference in the state 
of preservation. To give the argument fair scope, I will transcribe the words of 
Bossi, p. 196 : SeUCenacdoJoMe sUxto dipinto sopra unaparete asckUta esana, t 
nan avesse avuto ta/nt altre disgrazky ri vedrebbe tuttavia conservaiissimoy come, 
senza dir d* aliri, ri vedono in Vaticano le citate figure delta Giustizia e della 
Mansuetudine di mano di RqfaeUo. Bossi had before spoken of oil paintings upon 
walls, generally, p. 193-194. He adds, p. 197, concerning our picture: Accrebbe 
anche la in/edeUi del muro la sua porixiane estema a tramontana* 
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site wall, a large fresco painting, by Donate Montoffano, 
which, though finished, as the inscription tells, so early as the 
year 1495, is, comparatively speaking, httle injured by time. 
It makes, in this respect, a great contrast with the Cenacolo 
of Leonardo, though it is fully as old, or rather older : for the 
latter was not finished before the year 1500. The subject is 
the Crucifixion, or Mount Calvary. Bossi opposes that no- 
tion, as will be seen in the passages quoted from him, in the 
note below : but I cannot concede a point, that appears to 
me so evident, even to the authority of a man, for whose 
knowledge and judgment, in matters of this description, I en- 
tertain the highest regard. 

From what I had heard, I had not expected to find enough 
of the picture remaining to form an idea of what it might 
havfe been originally : and I was astonished, on entering the 
hall, to see the whole in such a condition, as at least to re- 
present, however changed, in a manner more complete than 
I could have imagined, that mighty production of unrivalled 
art. In general, it may be said, that the figures are still 
sufficiently to be distinguished. That of the Saviour is the 
best preserved, and perfectly visible : the figures of the Dis- 
ciples may be considered as in better or worse preserva- 
tion, as they are nearer to, or farther from, the centre, where 
Christ is placed. Those at the extremities are most obliter- 
ated. Beginning on the right hand of the Saviour, the figure 
next to him is John, which is very well to be distinguished ; 
then follows Peter, also sufficiently clear, though not so 
much so as the former. Judas, the traitor, close^to Peter, is, 
in reality, less distinct than the latter : but, being of a deeper, 
or darker, coloiuing, than the rest, this figure presents itself 
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more forcibly to the eye. The fourth, Andrew, Simon Peter's 
brother, grows fainter ; the fifth, James the younger^ still 
more so : and lastly, Bartholomew, at the bottom of the 
table, has been so strongly acted upon by the damp, as to 
have had the colours running together, and the features 
almost extinguished. The outlines, however, are yet to be 
discerned. 

The figures to the left of the Saviour are altogether better 
conditioned, than those on the right. But the same rule pre- 
vails here, as on the other side, namely that the figures are 
in a worse state, as they are more remote fi-om the centre. 
The three first, which, fi*om the Saviour, follow in this order, 
James the elder , Philip, and Thomas, are more perfect than 
the three last, of which Matthew, next to the foregoing 
three, is pretty distinguishable, whereas in TuADDiKus, or 
Jude, the fifth figure, the features are obscured by the 
running of the colours, which is still more the case in Simon, 
the Canaanitej the sixth, or last. 

The figures exceed the natural size, by about one half :* 
but they are so well proportioned, that their magnitude, as 
deviating firom the regular measure, does not strike the be- 
holder, while, at the same time, it attains the effect of dis- 
tance. Proportion seems to be the great secret of the art ; 
and its fiill possession only to belong to firstrate artists. No 
one was perhaps more perfectly master of it than Leonardo, 
for it was the subject he most studied :f but notwithstanding 
the attention he bestowed upon it, and the efforts he made 

* Le figure sono la meta circa maggiori del fuxturale. Bossi, p. 7^- 
-{- See the fourth book of Boftsrs work, from p. 202. 

C 
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to overcome the difficulties, accompanying this study, he was 
left imsatisfied with the result of his labours.* To the science 
of proportion he attributed the excellence of the illustrious 
masters of ancient Greece, a Phidtas^ Polyclettis, Myro^ 
Apelles^ Zeuxis, Parrhtmus, Asclepiodanis, Lysipptts; and 
grieved that he could not penetrate their mystery.f I was 
made sensible of the wonderful effects of proportion, in con- 
sidering the works of ancient art, during my stay in Italy. 
Above all others, the Venus de Medici struck me as \me- 
qualled, in this particular. This incomparable statue, though 
below the common size , of women, is so admirably propor- 
tioned, that its diminutiveness never affects the mind of the 

* Bossi, p. 206. Leonardo^ sebbene in questa parte dette proporzioni vincesse 
ogni dUfo del jtuA tempo e al jnm iempn anUvriore^ rum aoddis/ice in ease a se steeeOy 
anzi tak etudio parvegli uno scogUo delT artepti^i ogni altro malagevok dasuper- 
aarei. P* 208, Bossi speaks thus : Or dunque qtiteto noncontentarri di sigrcmdtiomo 
ndF ardua nuUeria deUe misuref mentre ntl resto nonparea temere TaUrui censura^ 
ci debbe dare una grande idea deUe difflcolti di determinare le leggi deOa simme- 
iriay e di conservarle nelle opere con queW armoniaxhe si senie^ ma non si spiega^ 
che varia in ognijigura secondo Teti^ gU acddenti td i caratteri parHcolari di 
ciascheduna. It is, indeed, a rock upon which many ardsts have been wrecked : 
and it is surprising that, among a vast number, but few comparatively have been 
su£Sciently careful in avoiding the danger. Hence those aberrations of genius, 
which are sometimes witnessed.. Who does not remember, while we are upon 
this subject, the singular figures of a well known painter ? their unnatural stretch, 
and overlengthened appearance ! Nothing could operate in the production of 
such objects, but a disregard of proportion, or a misconception, if not ignorance, 
of its rules. 

-|- In. the e|utaph, which his friend Platino Piatto wrote on him, recorded by 
Bossi, p. 207, he is made to say : 

Defuit una mihi symmetriaprisca : peregi 

Quodpotui : veniam da mihif posteritas! 
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spectator ; for the symmetry of the figrn^ is such, that it ex- 
hibits itself to the eye as a perfect beauty, appearing neither 
too small nor too large, but just of a dimension which con- 
stitutes perfection. This power of proportion may be dis- 
played, by superior artists, both in figures above, and below, 
the natural stature. 

From what has been said, in the foregoing, it is not to be 
wondered at, that some persons shoidd have taken the figures 
of the Cenacolo for natural size : but it may excite surprise, 
that so intelligent and learned an artist as Bossi, should not 
have been aware of the real cause of such a mistake ; at 
least, that he should not have observed upon it, in the way 
in which it ought to have been noticed.* An errour of this 
kind is by no means extraordinary, and very pardonable. I 
shall quote, below, a passage from a celebrated writer in Bri- 
tain, who, though not an artist, seems to have most justly 
seized this characteristick of proportion, in delineating one of 
his personages.f 

* He says, p. 61, £ fwiabile T errore circa la misura deUeJigure^ che vi 9% 
dicono grandt al naiurale, mentre sono una meti di piit deOa Hatura ordinariOy 
cioi circa quaUro braccia e mesaso, seJoMcro inpiedi. 

f Halberi GUndinmng — in the Monastery, roL II. p. 164, 165: '^ He was 
perfectly well made, and, like most men who have that advantage, possessed a 
grace and natural ease of manner and carriage, which prevented his height from 
being the distinguished part of his external appearance. It was not until you had 
ocmipared his stature with that of those, amongst, or near to, whom he stood that 
you became sensible that the young Glendinning was upwards of six feet high. 
In the combination of imusual height with perfect symmetry, ease and grace of 
carriage the young heir of Glendinning, notwithstanding his rustic birth and 
education, had greatly the advantage of Sir Piercte Shaflon himself, whose sta- 
ture was lower, and his limbs, though there was no particular point to object to, 
were on the whole less exactly proportioned/^ 
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In the following treatise, the vicissitudes, which occasioned 
the ruin of the picture, are described. The last calamity, to 
which it was exposed, was a flood, in the year 1800,* when 
the water, for some time, stood upwards of two feet high, in 
the hall. The moisture had so penetrated the walls, that the 
picture was entirely covered with mould;\ and hardly any 
part of it could be seen. 

From this miserable condition it was, in the year 1807, 
rescued by Eugene Beauharnois, then Viceroy of Italy, who 
may be called the preserver of the picture.:}: The room was 
aired and dried, the floor taken up, and the ground pareflilly 

* The first day I visited the picture, the wife of the Custode, who represented 
him, in his absence, mentioned 1801, as theyear of the flood. This the man, who 
was there himself, the next day, corrected, saying, it was 1802. Both were wrong, 
if Bossi is right, who distinctly names the year 1800, in two places. First, p. 197* 
Vedemmo nel 1800 per grcmdi pioggie aOagarsi le porziofd basse deOa citti^ 
edin iapede i contomi deUe Grazie, e ilr^ettorio stessodel conventOy doveVacqua 
altapi^ di tre pahni stagno htngamentey e nan v* ehbe esitOy se non per evapora^ 
zione, per imbevimento del svxAo^ e cedendo apoco apoco col dissecarsi del luogo 
esiemamente. And again, p. 201 . Nel 1800 viju la digii accetmaia inonda- 
sAone^ che accrebbe notabUmente V v/mido del luogo. 

-f- Called muffa by the Italians. 

^X This meritorious action is recorded by an inscription, over the entrance of the 
hall, on the outnde, composed by Stbfano Bonsignori, Bp. of Faenza, which is 
as follows : " Anno Regni lialici III, Eugenius NapoleOj Italice Prorex, Leo- 
nardi Vincii picturam,Jbedi dilabenteniy parietinis refectisj excuUis^ (A interitu 
adseruUy magna molUus cid opus eximiumposteriUiHprorogandumy Bossi, p. 
201, speaks thus : Finalmente nel 1 807 il Vtceri (f Italia ordind che si rimettesse 
qtiesio luogo in onore e si risiaurasscy e vi sijecero lejinestrey e parte del pavimento^ 
* e si eresse un ponte onde poter esaminar V opera da vicino, e riconoscere se si 
poieva ientare quaiche nuow) risardmento. Vi sijice inoltra un* altra porta in 
miglior siHuudone, suOa quale Ju posta la seguente iscrizione (which we have 
just now quoted), deltata dal egregio Stefimo Bonsignori, ora Vescovo di Faenza. 
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drained, A bottom was made of small stones and dry rub- 
bish, and immediately near, and under the picture, a layer of 
charcoal, a substance calculated to Tesist, or repel humidity, 
was deposited. Over these materials, a good brick pavement 
was formed. As the damp diminished, the picture seemed 
gradually to recover, and the colours, which had been con- 
fused and indiscernible, began again to separate.* They are 
now to be distinguished in the manner T have before de- 
scribed :f and the whole appearance of the picture is so dif- 
ferent from what it was, that I wius assiured, strangers who had 
seen it ten years ago, would scarcely believe their eyes, in 
viewing it, at present ; so progressive has been its improve- 
ment.| The hall is now perfectly free from damp : and thus 
protected, the venerable remains of one of the noblest produc- 
tions of painting may yet be preserved to future generations.^ 
I visited the picture, for the second time, on the 9th of 
August, 1819, which was the next day after my fu^t inspec- 

* Such was the information I obtained on the spot, the correctness of which, I 
believe, is not to be doubted. 

•f p, viii. ix. 

I According to this statement, it must appear to more advantage now, than it 
did ten years ago« when Bossi saw it. He speaks of it, p. 20 J, in these terms : 
Da quel tempo in poi quantunque appaja alquanto piit annebbiato quel qualsisia 
dipintOy pure non vi si acorge aUercmone notabUe^ e quel annebbiamento ora e 
maggioreeoraiminoresecondo lostaio ielt tdmoifira^ comeMipu/r troppoocca- 
stone di osservare per circa due anni eke passai con grave danno di mia salute in 
quel triste re/ettorio. 

§ I will here quote another passage from Bossi, p. 201. Benchi delantico di- 
pinio del Vinci non si scorgano ora che pochi minuHssimiJrammentif la meftioria 
di tanio autorejari riguardare U poco che rimane con quella venerazkme colla 
qucde si custodisconoy quanitinque inutUi^ le ceneri e le rdiquie degti uominigrandi. 
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tion. I could hardly satisfy myself with looking at this 
object. At this repeated view, the figures seemed more 
distinct and clear, than when I first beheld them ; whether 
this was owing to my eye's being more familiar, with them, or 
to the impression, made on the preceding day, which might 
come to the assistance of the sig^t, and strengthen its discri- 
minating powers; or whether it was to be ascribed to an 
ameliorated state of health (for* I felt myself better than the 
day before), and to a quicker and more acute perception, 
thence arising ; or to some outward cause, such as a brighter 
day (of which, however, I was not, in the least, aware), — ^these 
queries I will not pretend to answer. The fiw;t certainly was, 
that 1 saw the picture much better, than I had done before. 
Even the figures, at the opposite extremities, Bartholomew 
and Simon, which 1 thought very obscure, on the foregoing 
day, now appeared to me tolerably distinct. The counte- 
nance of the Saviour, which very much struck me, when I 
first saw the picture, delighted me still more. That heavenly 
meekness and sublimity, which it expresses, and which the 
barbarous attempts of blundering artists, who meddled with 
the picture, have not been able to destroy, offered itself to 
my eye as an object of the highest admiration. An idea may 
be formed of it from the prints of Morghen and Rainaldi. 

Yet this very head was lefl imfinished by Leonardo : a tra- 
dition, which rests on the testimony of competent authorities.* 
The genius and art of da Vinci shrunk from the task of re- 
presenting an object so awfully grand, and extraordinary; 
the divine power embodied in a human frame, or the nature 

* See Bossi, p. 34, 64, 67- 
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of man interwoven with the Deity. The sublime conception^ 
which midoubtedly filled Leonardo's mind, his hand refused 
to execute : he despaired of his power to place it upon the 
canvass. The feelings, by which that great artist was influenced, 
were, indeed, very different from that self-complacency and 
arrogance, which too often accompany mediomty, or igno- 
rance. That idea seemed to Leonardo unattainable by hu- 
man art : the more he reflected upon it, the more he hesi- 
tated. It is preserved in tradition^'* how he laboured at the 
task ; but he found it impossible to do justice to that inward 
sense, with which he was impressed, concerning the requisites 
of his subject.*f An anecdote respecting the head of Judas, 

* The Custode, or keeper, of the place, mentioned it as a popular notion, gene- 
rally prevailing; and it is supported by different authors. 

-|- Boea, p. 79» makes the following observation : Sarebbe qui luogo tindagard^ 
se Leonardo perfezionasse onola tesia del Salvahre ; ma rum i fprave rischio di 
Sana crUica Taibbandonarsi piuitoeto cdT autoriii del Vasari e del Lomazzo, che 
assicurano, che Leonardo laecioUa imperfiUa^ anxi che credere il conirario a chi 
ne sapea troppo meno di loro per arte e per giudizioy o vide F opera o del tutio 
guasta o in tempi ai noetri vidni, quindi ricoperta dai rilocchi* Vasari himself 
is quoted by Bossi, p. 26, in these words : AUa testa degli Apostcli diede tanta 
^taesti e beUezza^ che queUa di Crvato lascid imperfeUa^ non pensando poterle dare 
quella dixAniii celeste che aUT immagine di Christo si richiede* Lomazzo (see 
Bosffl, p. 34) relates, that Leonardo had executed the other figures of the picture 
with such perfection, that when he came to the principal one, that of the Saviour, art 
had no higher resource, to distinguish it by superior excellence from the rest. 
Bossi remarks, p. 79, that those accounts are consistent with the general practice 
of Leonardo, who from his great love of perfection, could hardly ever bring him- 
self to finish, or to consider as finished, any one of his pictures. L' autoritipoi 
di que' primi viene confirmata dai costume di Leonardo^ che nonjith alcune delle 
opere sue, non sapendone staccare la mano per desiderio di perfezione. Compare 
a similar passage, p. 189. P. 195, Bossi says: non fa mai ctriodeW ubbedienza 
deUa mano aU intdletto. How far Leonardo earned that scrupulous solicitude^ 
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the traitor, was likewise told me by the Custode : Leonardo 
was long before he could satisfy himself as to the expression 
of this countenance. The Prior of the Convent grew impa^ . 
tient at the delay,* and, at last, complained of the negligence 
of the artist to the Duke of Milan, Ludovico Sforza : who, 
having called Leonardo before him, required an account of 
the procrastination, with which he was charged. He soon 
convinced the Duke that, far from deserving blame for what 
was called indolence, he was entitled to praise for his assi- 
duity in studying to do justice to the subject, aiid that the 
delay had not arisen from neglect, but from the difficulty at- 
tending the task. There were two heads, which remained 
unfinished, that of the Saviour, and that of Judas, the traitor. 

may farther be seen from some examples, which Bossi adduces, p. 80. Fofmo di 
c%6 testimonio le varie tavok cominciaie di sua mono, indi abbandonaUf che si 
trovano in Parigiy in FirenxOy ed in MUano, che nandimeno sono tenute in 
grcmdissima estimaxione, come giipresso gli antichi la Venere d^Apdkf riride 
cTArisiide, e la Medea di Timomaco- Fino U rOratto di numna Lisa che gli 
costo quattro anni di studio diligeniissimo, e in cui parea baUessero le arterie, 
tania era T imiiazione del vero^Ju da lui dato per imperftUo. Tanto meno strano 
deveparere che anche ilgran Cenacolo imperfitio rimanesse neOa testa del Salva;- 
tore. It was not for want of conception that the painter remained in suspense ; 
but that conception was so sublime, that hb art, great as it was, flinched from the 
execution. Bossi, p. 61. L^imperfixwne deUa testa del Salvaiore non istavagii 
nel modo con cui era condotta, ma nel mancarvi que* tratti^ che Leonardo ebbe in 
ideay e che non potk dapoi esprimere con Parte. Such a proceeding could be ex- 
pected only from an artist, who stands unmatched in depth of genius, in power of 
reflection, and extent of knowledge — un artefice che superd tutti in prqfbndUi 
d* ingegno ed in estensione dH sdenxOj e che^ precedendo d'eti i primi luminari 
deW artCy pud chiamarsi il vero restitutore delta pittura de^ Greet. 

* This will perhaps not be wondered at, when it is conadered, that Leonardo 
was no less than 16 years employed about the picture. See Bossi, p. 192. 
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As to the latter, he said, he would soon remove the grievance, 
by taking at once the face of the illiberal and malicious Prior 
for his fhodel. This story, as related to me by the Custode; 
I find corroborated by numerous testimonies, quoted in the 
work of Bossi.* Most Ukely there was some foundation for 
it, though the details of the transaction may have been 
different firom what is here stated. It is not worth while 
to pursue any conjectures, how the matter may exactly 
have stood : whether he only threatened the Prior,*!" or really 
put his menace into execution; whether he took the whole 
face of his Reverence, or merely borrowed some features. J 
Nor does the historical investigation, which Bossi attempts,^ 
as to the individual who then filled the situation of Abbot, 
or Prior, and the applicabiUty of the story to that individual, 
by its results compensate the labour of the inquiry. 

Copies of Leonardo's Ltist Swpper have, at different 
times, been made; but neither in great number, nor with 
great success. Bossi treats of them at length,|| and remarks, 
generally, how much it is to be lamented, that the earUest 
copies, which might, if accurately executed, have preserved 
the spirit and character of the original, are so little to be de- 
pended upon, for a true representation.^ Into the whole of 
this subject it is not my piupose to enter ; I only wish to make 
a few observations on some of the copies, which have come 
under my own eye. 

Marco da Oggiono, a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, but by 

♦ See p. 27, 29, 66, 57, 58, 61, %2, 67 . f Bossi, p. 29, 

I Bossi, p. 88. § P. 89. 

II From p. 127-162. % See Bossi, p. 129. 
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no means an artist of the first order^"*^ painted two great copies 
of the Cenacoloy one in fresco, upon a waU, in the Convent 
of the Friars of SL Jerome, at CcuteUazzo; and the other in 
oil, upon canvass, for the Certosa, or Carthusian Monastery, 
at Pavia. The former, though not without defects, has of 
the two by &x the grentest merit : the latter has grievous 
faults, according to the criticism of Bossi.-f The one, at Cas- 
tellazzo, I had not the good fortune to see : but the c^her, 
firom the Certosa at Pavia, was, in the spring of the year I&IS^ 
exhibited in London, when I had a convenient opportunity 
of viewing it4 I believe, it had been brought, or sent, to 
England, by the owner, a merchant of Milan, who speculated, 
probably, upon making a great deal of money by it, either 
fi*om its sale, (»r exhibition. I have not heard, that it was pur> 
chased in this country ; but the exhibition may perhaps have 
answered, as &x as could reasonably be expected. The Mi- 
lanese merchant had bought it, when the effects of the mo- 
nastery alluded to, the Certosa, were publickly so]d.§ He 

* Bo8u, p. 133. Si 9a cKera diaeepdo dd Vinciy e le mtepUture hanno poco 
merito citre qudlo deUa sua scuoid. — Generatmente T Oggiono ha poco disegna, 
ed Uprincipale sue pregio sia nette sue teste, sebbene anche in quests non sia sem- 
pre eguale a se stesso. -|- P. 137- 

I It was, of course, highly commended in the advertisements, and descriptions^ 
by which it was introduced to the notice of the publick. Such a description I have 
now lying by me, which was sold at the place of exhibition, in Pall Mall. In it, 
a reference is given to the Literary Gazette, Nos. 2^ and 28 ; and to the Amuds 
of the Fine Arts, No. 5. I have not read what is sud of the jucture, in these 
pubhcations: but the eulogies, in which the observations probably consist, must 
be taken under a proper allowance for the feelings, and views of the moment. I 
saw the picture in June 1818. 

§ See Bossi, p. 137* 
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seems to have been prompted to the acquisition by avarice, 
and his sole object was gain. He even wanted to make it a 
source of income, in Italy, revising to show it without 
pay.* The man certainly must have entertained a most ex- 
aggerated notion of its value. M^hat I knew, at that time, 
of the great original, by Leonardo, was solely derived from 
the celebrated engraving, by Morghen. But even this had 
made such an impression upon my mind, that I was s^isible 
of a great difference between what Da Vinci's picture must 
have been, and the work of Oggiono, which I saw before me. 
The latter seemed to me quite another style of painting ; it 
wanted that pleasing softness, which peculiarly belongs to 
Leonardo. I was altogether not satisfied with Oggiono's pic* 
ture. Some of the headd, indeed, I thought admirably exe- 
cuted : but others, and especially that g£ the Saviour, were, 
in my opinion, so ill done, that the prototypes almost ap- 
peared to have been caricatured. The ccmception of the 
painter was evidently inadequate to some of the subjects : 
and there was, besides, to be observed such an inequality of 
workmanship in the whole, that, I think, no doubt can be 
entertained of the artist's having employed inferior hands, to 
assist him in finishing his picture. This negligent manner of 
proceeding, together with the want of genius, from the impu- 
tation of which, it is to be apprehended, O^ono cannot 
escape, must render the sentence of an impartial judge, con- 
cerning the picture in question, less fevourable than is to be 
reconciled with the extravagant praises, bestowed upon it by 
its eulogists, when it was exhibited in London. It was then 

* Bossi complains of this species of illiberality, which was the cause that he 
himself saw but very little of the picture. See p. 137. 
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even pretended, that Leonardo himself had contributed some 
touches of his immortal pencil to this work of his pupil : a 
supposition that seemed to be supported by nothing like rea- 
son, or authority. The copy of Castellazzo appears, in many 
respects, very superior, and to have been executed with more 
care and attention.* Those two copies of Oggiono were pos- 
terior, as Bossi observes,'!' to one on a smaller scale, and un- 
finished, or rather a sketch, which Oggiono had taken, but 
not very accurately, from the original of Leonardo, and which 
he, probably, afterwards used as a model for his larger 
copies.!}: This sketch is still in existence, and was, at the 
time when Bossi wrote, in the convent of St. Barnabas, at 
Milan, where it most likely still remains : I had not an op- 
portunity of seeing it. It is about one-fourth of the size of 
the original. The Castellazzo, and Carthusian copies ap- 
proach the briginal very nearly in dimension. The former 
is stated by Bossi, 12 feet 10 inches high,^ and 24 feet, mintu 
half an inch long or wide,t| which is, as he says,f about 

* Bossi, p. 135 :— ^/ti eseguiia con moUa aMenzione e diligenza. Ad ogni 
modo quest opera i monumento dajume conto. La parte che vi i dipii lode- 
vole parmi U carattere di variejra le teete, ed in eepecie di quelle^ nelle quali non 
fu esageraia T espressione a dantw dellejbrme. I will subjoin some of his criti- 
cisms on the Carthusian copy ; p. 137 : Alcune teste, come netta copia di Caetel- 
Jazxo, sono belle e di moiUo rilievo: altre eono esageraie assai, e caricate oUre 
modo neW espreesione : alcune sono Juor di disegno qffatto, come Jra Valtrt 
queUa del Salvatore, e pii ancora queUa del apostolo Filippo. P. 138 : Que$ta 
piUura, ad onti dresser opera di pii mam, ed ad onti di pii atari difetH, al 
pregio deW antichitd unisce, al pari di queUa dt Castellazzo, Fautoriti deUa 
scuola* 

t P. 132. X Bossi, p. 137^ 138. § P. 135 :—sei braccia e once died. 

II P. 135 i^dodici braccia meno mezz* oncia. 

^ P. 137 '" — cioi quanto dire, dijbrse un quinto pii piccola ddT originates 
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one-fifth less than the original. The dimensions of the Car- 
thusian copy are thus given upon the cover of the descrip- 
tion, which was distributed, at the exhibition of the picture 
in London : height, 10 feet 2 inches ; length, or breadth, 26 
feet 2 inches. Bossi takes it to be of about the same size as 
the Castellazzo copy.* The tracings, or transparent draw- 
ings, made by Bossi of the heads in the Castellazzo copy, are, 
at present, in the possession of his Royal Highness, the 
Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, and I saw them in the year 
I8I9. Some of these heads are very fine. To the Carthu- 
dan copy Bossi had no ««es,. » hZ befcre been intimaUK.. 
He mentions an engraving published of it by Frey, in which, 
he says, some defects of the picture have been corrected, and 
the whole improved.^ This engraving I have not met with. 
The Carthusian copy seemed to me altofi^ther to be weU 
preserved.? " 

I proceed now to speak of the copy in the Ambrosian 
Library, at Milan.^ It was painted by order of Cardinal 
Frederick Borromeo, and is unquestionably to be preferred to 
the works of Oggiono. The artist employed, was Andrea 
BiANcui Vespino Ferrarw (that is, firom Ferrara) ; and it 
was executed between the years I612-I6I6. I visited the 
Ambrosian Library, and saw this picture, August 9th, I8I9. 
I was at once struck with its merits : I thought the character 
of the original well preserved, and all the figures bearing a 
faithiul resemblance to what they are in the Madonna delle 

* P. 137 : — a2r incerca deOa stessagrandezm. f See p. 137' 

X Bosd, p.. 135: — E dipinia in idaed i auffineniemente ben conservata; 
solo ^ lanneriia di mcUo ove la biacca non sosienne la Hnia. 
§ Copia neUa PinacaUca Jmbrasiana, as Boesi calls it, p. 153. 
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Grazie, excepting perhaps that of the Saviour, which, I fim- 
cied, was not so soft and delicate as in the picture of Leonardo. 
But I mistrust my judgment, in this particular, as I had not 
sufficient time for examination : nor could I view the picture 
so conveniently as I might have wished, because it is hung up 
rather high. So far, however, my opinion may, in general, be 
supposed to be correct, as it coincides with the sentiments of 
Bossi.'*^ He valued it very highly ; and made it his principal 
guide in preparing his own copy.-f* It is painted in oil, uprni 
canvass ; and is exactly of the same size with the original. 
There seems to have been a &ult in the preparation of the 
colours : for they have not lasted.^ The following inscrip- 
tion was put on the picture by Cardinal Federico Borromeo : 
ReliqtfUB CoenacuU /ugientes hoc tahulA exceptte sunt, ut 
camer^aretur Leonardi opus. 

From this copy it is a natural step to that executed 
by Boast, which is likewise to be seen at Milan. Bossi's 
work§ is a most admirable performance, and does credit 



* He speaks of it p. 153-156. He remarks, p. 154 : DeUaJide ed accura- 
tezzapogta in quesia imprega non si pud dubUare. 

f P. 169. La storia deUa copia del Bianchi, stesa dal Cardinaie che TaOeva 
fattafare, non mi lasciava nessuna amlnguUi neBa sceUd dH queUa cui dovesri 
rivolfftrfni pel diniomo generale dettejlgure. Niuna deOe dUre ccpie, iuUe men 
grandideir originale, era come questa, per irrefragabile teetimonio, stata luddafa 
e graticokUa sopra di esso* Niuna dava teste jnit maestose senza caricaiuray mani 
piit^ semplici ne* mM e fielUfiyrme, sweltexsa e prontUudine negU atti delleJSgure: 
niuna, injine, come questa, guidava la fantasia a rappresentarsi T opera del Vind 
in un modo consenianeo ai suoi precetti, A questa adunque mi appigliai. 

I Bofi», p. 154: Hgenerede* cohri, che vifurono impiegaHj t hajktto di tanto 
annerire, che in alcuni luoghi non si giunge a scargere qual tinta vi si voksse 
imitare. § He speaks of it in bis book, p. 168. 
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to the age, in which it was produced. It must be re- 
garded as the completest and most perfect copy of Leo- 
nardo's original. For, besides having all the assistance 
that could be derived from preceding copies, it was exe- 
cuted with the utmost attention, supported by skill, genius, 
knowledge, and deep research. Like his great model, the 
modem artist was inde&tigable in his efforts, and bestowed 
upon his subject that patient and persevering labour, which 
could not fail, with his abilities, and talents, to give to the world 
a production, most distinguished in its kind. It is painted 
in oil, upon canvass, and is of the same size with the original, 
measuring 28 Parisian feet in length, atid 14 in he^ht.^ 
When I saw it, which was on the lOth of August 1 819, it 
was in the Palazzo Brera, or La Brera, as it is called, at 
Milan, in which building the Academy of the Fine Artir 
was then established. I viewed the picture with the greatest 
admiration. It appeared to approach very near the cha- 
racter, I had in my imagination formed of the original^ and 
seemed entitled to the highest praise, both as to design and 
colouring. Long did I gaze at it, and could hardly jquit the 
spot, on account of the enjoyment which the object affi^rded 
me, while I associated with its excellence the recollection of 
what the work of Leonardo itself must have been, in the 
splendour of its perfection.-^ This painting of Bossi was 

* I did not take the dimension of the picture, but the measurement above 
^ven is that of the mosaick copy, which is, of course, exactly Uke the punting. 

t Bossi has an interesting passage, in which he ^ves his opnion of his own 
work. It is p. 186-7* Se dovessi pertantojbr amcK io palese U mioparere su 
questa mia quaUisia opera^ direi, che confixmiancMa can quanio potreijare io 
atesao una seconda voUoy se mi reggesse fanimo a ripetere tai genere di Jbtiche, 
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preceded by a cartoon,* which is now at Munich^ in the pos- 
session of Eugene Beauhamois, under whose auspices, when 
Viceroy of Italy, Bossi had engaged in the undertaking. It 
did not fall to my lot to see it. But what deserves our par- 
ticular attention, is, that Bossi's painting was subsequently 

la trovo lungamente inferiore dUC idea che per lipreceUi e lepoche vere opere delF 
autore mi sonjutia delT originate. Direi indtrcj che per qtumto questa mia idea Hia 
motto al di sopra di dd che hopotuto e potrei eaeguirey nondimeno io la credo an- 
corOt neUe parti pii aUe e delicate deW arte^ lontana assai dalT opera di Leonardo^ 
ed 090 dipUt asserire^ che ai tempi nosiri e coOepoche rdiquu che del Cenacolo ci 
restano^ d impoeeibUe UJarA <2» eeeo tale idea che al vero compiuta/mente si aseO' 
migli, quando anche per prodigio ei rtnnovasse in alcuno la mente e Tanimo deW 
antico atUore, Ad onti di dd^ sepoi confronio la mia copia coUe copie antecedentij 
non mi pare dresser troppo liberale verso me medesimo giudicandola a quelle supe- 
riare neUe parti piit importanti ; e cid non gii perchi io mi creda superiort din- 
gegno e di pratica a coloro che le eseguirono, maperchi, avendo io in vista uno 
scopo maggiore che glialtri nanebbero, ho impiegato per oOenerlo mag^iorimezxi 
d ogni genert^ anzi credo d averU iutti esauriti. The author declares, that though 
he must do himself the justice to say that he thinks his copy, in the most essential 
parts, superior to those which went before (a circumstance, as he says, to be ac- 
counted for not from any superiority of skill, or genius, on his own part, but from 
the view he took of the subject, and the means he employed in the execution^) it 
falls ver}* short of the idea which, from the precepts, and the few genuine works 
of Leonardo, he had conceived of the original. If he had to perform the task a 
second time, he might perhaps somewhat more nearly approach that idea. But 
that idea itself, he was aware, though infinitely above what lie could execute, was, 
in the most sublime and difficult parts, very remote from the work of Leonardo, 
and no abilities, in our days, however extraordinary they might be, with the 

« 

scanty remains of the Cenacolo, would be competent to form such a conception of 
it, as would suffidently do justice to the original. An opinion, pronounced so de- 
liberately, by a man who hod so deeply considered the subject, cannot fail to 
impress us with astonishment at that wonderful production, and to increase the 
sorrow, with which we deplore its ruin. 
* See Boss, p. 165, 169. 
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transferred into mosaick, that is to say, an exact copy of 
it in mosaick work was composed, which, indeed, had been 
the ultimate object of the Viceroy's views, and of Bossi's 
labours. For by employing materials so durable as those, of 
which mosaick is constructed, the surest method was taken of 
perpetuating the memory of Leonardo's work to distant ages. 
It is a practice common in Italy, thus to preserve copies of 
valuable paintings ; of which the Church of St. Peter, at 
Rome, affords many examples. Both the durability of such 
work, and its beauty, and the accuracy with which it* may be 
achieved, greatly recommend it. 

The mosaick copy of the Cenacolo is, at present, at Vienna, 
whither it was sent, in the month of August,'*^ 1818, having 
become the property of the Emperour of Austria, as the so- 
vereign of Lombardy, and of Milan. I had not the satisfaction 
of seeing it: but I did not omit to visit, at Milan, the house 
of Messrs Raffaelli, where the work had been executed. 
These artists. Signer Giacomo Raffaelli, the father, and 
Vincenzo, the son, are eminent in their profession. The father 
superintended the undertaking f as principal, and the son 
actively seconded him. I wished to look at the workshop, in 
which that great mosaick composition had been accomplished : 
and I was gratified in this object, on the 10th of August, 
1819. Though I did not meet with Messrs. Rafiaelli them- 

* It left Milan on the 1 1th of August; and information was subsequently re- 
ceived of its safe arrival. It was conveniently transported, as it consisted of 
several pieces. In order to put the picture together, it was expected that one of 
the Messrs. Raffaelli would be required to go to Vienna, but no order to that 
effect had yet been sent to Milan, at the date when I was there. 

-|- Bossi mentions it in a note, p. 259, n. 15. JOudesi alia copia desHnata ad 
eaer traioita in moMico, dickek incaricaio ilSignor Giacomo Bc^adli, il quale 
ha cK gid daio/eUce principio alT opera* 

E 
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selves, I obtained, upon the spot, such infonnation as I re- 
quired. The work took eight years to complete : during 
which period ten men were generally employed upon it. It 
formed a length, as has been intimated before, of 28 Parisian 
feet, with a height of 14 feet : and it consisted of 12 pieces, 
which were to be joined together. The joinings were so con- 
trived, that they could not be seen, when the whole was 
united. Bossi, unhappily, did not Uve'*^ to see it finished, 
and to enjoy the gratification of contemplating a monument, 
calculated to reward his labours by the honour and duration, 
it promised to their existence. 

It may not be unfit to introduce, among the copies of the Ce- 
nacolo, a piece of tapestry^ preserved in the Vatican, at Rome. 
The history of it, which may be read in Bossi, is interesting. 
It is said to^ have been wrought by order of Francis I. King 
of France, who, being tt great admirer of Leonardo da Vinci's 
paintings, and above all, of his Last Supper, caused a copy to 
be made of the latter, and conveyed to France : from which 
copy the tapestry alluded to was woven. The king presented 
this piece of tapestry to Pope Clement VII. : and it has com- 
monly been made use of, together with other tapestry, to 
ornament the colonnade of St. Peter s, at the great festival of 
Corpus Domme.f Upon that occasion, I saw it, June 10, 1819. 

* He died, at Milan, in the year ISiG, according to the infonnation I was ena- 
bled to collect from those, who had known him. 

-f The foregoing account is given by Bossi, p. 58, from a writer, called Sebas- 
TiAKo Resta, who, speaking of the Cena, says: Opera che nonpoteftdo Fran- 
cisco I, ri di Francia^ ^asporiar in Francic^ per €sser dipmta ad oliOj largo \B 
braccioj la porti in copia a S. Germano, delta quale poi nejece tessere un arazxoy 
che i queUo, che donato dal re a papa Clemente VIIL [VII.] si espone tragU 
araxxi di Rqffaele pel Corpus Domini. 
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I viewed it attentively, the evening before (June 9), when 
it was suspended in the colonnade, on the left hand, as you 
come down from the Church of St. Peter- Without knowing 
its history, at that time, I judged, from its appearance, that 
it must be of considerable age : but I did not find it in such 
a worn condition, as Bossi,"*^ from an imperfect recollection, 
s^ms to describe it. The work did not appear to me to be 
particularly well done, but I might perhaps not render it 
justice, from comparing it, in my mind, with the manner, 
in which the pencil of a skilful painter would have repre- 
sented the subject. 

I will next point the attention of the reader to a valuable 
sketch of the Cenacoloj which is to be found in this country ; 
not a copy, but an original drawing, as cannot be doubted, by 
the hand of Leonardo himself. It is in His Majesty's Library, 
at Buckingham House, in a collection of sketches, there pre* 
served, of that illustrious artist. I did not see it, till after 
my return to England : I inspected it three times, on the 
3d of May, 1820, and on the 15th of February and 12th of 
March, 1821. The impression it made upon me was such, 
that I felt convinced, the hand of that great master had pro- 
duced it. It was probably one of those designs that were 
the precursors of the immortal work, which is the subject of 
these pages. We may imagine, that Leonardo drew many a 
sketch, before he settled his ideas to the plan, which he 
finally adopted. That in question must have been one of 
the last : for it very nearly approaches, in its outlines, to^ 
the character of the picture. Its authenticity is, according 
to my judgment, established by its intrinsick merits, upon 

♦ p 142. 
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which it rests, as upon internal evidence : and this evidence 
is confirmed, and strengthened, by the circumstance, that it 
has always, without dispute, been acknowledged as genuine, 
and has, for this reason, been associated, in the King s col- 
lection, with other designs and sketches, which are indubit- 
ably by Leonardo.^ Our sketch is drawn with black chalk 

* An account of this collection of designs and sketches is given by Charles 
Rogers, in his work, entitled, '^ A Collection of Prints in imitation of Draw- 
uigs,'' published in 2 vols. fol. Lond. 1778. It is vol. I. p. 4, that he speaks of 
the collection alluded to. It conmsts of a great number of drawings (Rogers 
states them at 77^)9 representing original ideas, or what are called studies, on a 
variety of subjects, figures, portraits, caricatures, mechanical and mathematical 
designs, and anatomical sketches, some delineated with the pen, and others in 
chalks. Several of those dramngs have been published, together with the 
designs of other great masters, from the King's Collection, by the late John 
Chamberjlaine, in a large folio volume. Lond. 1812. The anatomical sketches 
are highly valued; Canova, who saw them, when he was in England, ex- 
pressed great admiration of them. They are all done with the pen, as Rogers 
informs us. It is to be regretted, that Bossi, in his researches concerning 
Leonardo, had not access to tliis interesting collection. It is^ at present, divided 
into two volumes ; in the time of Rogers, it was kept in one, (see p. 4.) Many 
of the anatomical, and mathematical delineations are accompanied with re- 
marks and explanations of the writing of Leonardo, which it is difficult to make 
out, on acooimt of the particular form of the characters, which, as Rogers tells us, 
were traced with the left hand. Why the artist used this manner of writing, wliich 
appears illegible to those not accustomed to it, I have not learnt. Bos», however^ 
seems to have read it with facility ; (see p. 204-5). Those drawings of Leonardo 
were collected by Pompeo Leoni. This was indicated by the following inscrip- 
tion on the cover of the old binding, mentioned by Rogers (p. 4) : Disegni di 
Leonardo da Vinci restaurati da Pompeo Leoni, By the term restaurati, is meant, 
that the drawings were reclaimed, or recovered, by being collected, and as it 
were, restored to Leonardo, their right master. They were probably brought to 
England by Lord Arundel, in the reign of Charles I. (see Rogers, vol. I. p. 4) : 
and became eventually the property of this King, after whose death they 
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upon white paper : I say white, though its present appear- 
ance is broTvnish, which I ascribe to age. I will, however, 
not maintain, that the paper may not originally have been 
somewhat tinted. Other sketches of Leonardo are stained, 
in yellow, blue, and reddish colours : but in this instance, the 
matier is doubtfiil. The paper has suffered from time, and 
though now well secured by being pasted on a strong sheet, 
appears, before that, to have been in a tattered condition. 
The sketch measures 10^ inches in height, and 16^ inches in 
length. 

It will bear a close examination, and not belie the hand 
that gave it existence. The heads are exquisitely drawn, and 
are full of expression. That of the Saviour is perhaps infe- 

mained in a state of ooocealment, for nearly 120 years, till Richard Dalton, Esq. 
in the early part of the reign of George III. brought them again to light, having 
found them packed up in a strong chest, the same, wherein the fiunous crayon 
portraits of Holbein were deposited. Underneath those very portndts the vdume 
of Leonardo's drawings was discovered. How it happened that it was not noticed 
before, is not explained : probably those, who, from time to time, might have 
occaaon to look at the chest, were not aware of the value of those drawings, and 
perhaps considered them as mere lumber, or rubb'ish. Rogers (vol. I. p. 4, note 
12) mentions an observation of Dalton, which is interesting, namely, that the 
binding of the volume alluded to, was similar to that of Leonardo da Vtaci's 
drawings, which was presented by Cardinal Frederick Borromeo to the Ambro- 
sian Library, at Milan, and that the name of Pompeo Leoni was likewise upon 
the cover of the latter ; from which it is inferred, that both volumes ori^nally 
belonged to the same set In the MS. catalogue of the drawings, in the King's 
Library, at Buckingham House, it is, however, remarked, that the Sketdi of the 
Last Supper, with which we are concerned, did not form a part of Pompeo 
Leoni*s volume, but was subsequently added, having been obtained out of the 
Buonfigliuoli collection. This is also stated by Rogers, vol. I. p. 10. ^^His 
Majesty^s drawing of the Last Supper is accurately executed on paper, with 
black lead, and formerly did honour to the Bonfiglioli collection at Bologna.'^ 
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lior to the rest : and I was led to conclude, that Leonardo, 
under the impression that was on his mind, scarcely ventured 
to attempt it, but left it unfinished, even in the sketch. It 
may ferther be conceived as possible, that the rashness of a 
later hand had dared to touch this awftd subject, and to sup- 
ply what the spirit of the great artist had despaired of This 
would account for the comparative mediocrity, observable in 
the head of Christ. Of this sketch of the Last Supper 
there exists an engraving by Ryland, which is mentioned in 
the MS. catalogue of the King's Collection, and is to be found 
in the work of Rogers, at the end of the first volume. This 
engraving is but an indifferent performance, not worthy of the 
original ; and it is not to be wondered at, that Bossi, who had 
seen the engraving, J)ut not the sketch itself; concluded firom 
the former, on the supposition that it must resemble the 
original, that the latter could not possibly be the work of 
Leonardo. But the truth is, that the engraving somewhat 
approaches a caricature, and does not give a just idea of the 
original drawing. Most of the heads have been deteriorated 
by the engraver, the faces and the expression of the counte- 
nances altered, and the characteristick delicacy of Leonardo 
lost. A slight deviation, in these matters, firom what ought, 
to be, has a strong efiect. The criticisms of Bossi are not 
to be questioned. " If the print," he says, " of the drawing 
alluded to, which was engraved by Ryland, accurately imi- 
tates the ori^al, firom which it is taken, every one who has 
any experience in Leonardo's manner of drawing, will miss 
those characteristick touches, which distinguish the perform- 
ances of that elegant and delicate hand." He then adds : 
'' Among the many things, which excite the suspicion of its 
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being a copy, let it suffice to observe, that while the Heads 
ai^ destitute both of form and of energy of expression, quali- 
ties which are never wanting, even in the most careless pro- 
ductions of Leonardo, there is not a part of the drapery 
which does not exhibit the maimer of a finished original/''*^ 
And he &rther remarks, that whoever knows any^ thing of 
drawing, would never think of bestowing so much care upon 
subordinate matters, and neglect what is most important, 
namely the delineation of the heads. But this fault lies entirely 
with*the engraver: in the original, the heads are deHghtfully 
sketched, and with great care and attention ; so that I am 
persuaded, if Bossi had seen the drawing itself, he would not 
have questioned its being by Leonardo. For his reasoning 
applies merely to the engraving, and he says, that notwith- 
standing what he has alleged, it would be hazardous, with- 
out having the drawing before him, though the print had 
been well done, to pronounce as to its originality .-f- In the 
engraving, the cup and bread are placed before the Saviour, 
which are not to be seen in the sketch. 

With the sketch, which I have just been describing, I may 
perhaps not improperly connect the mention of a similar design 
of the Last Supper, by Titian, which I saw at the house of 

* The passages are p. 68 : Se la stampa di tal diseffno, chefa incisa dcU Ry- 
landj imita con esaUezua Foriffinale dande ^ cavatay ogmmo che ha qualche pror- 
tica del disegnar di Leonardo^ nan vi riscontreri que* tratH caratieristici che 
disiinguono le opere di quella leggiadra mono. Tra le mdUe cose die UJwino 
eoepettart essere una copia^ basti T osservarCy che mentre U teste mancano e di 
Jbrma e if energia d'espressiane, qualiti che mm mancano mai nelle cose anche 
jwA traecuraie di Leonardo^ turn v' i parte di paneggiamento che non imiti V. an- 
damefUo ddT originalejinito. 

f Bossi, p. 6S. NoviosUmU senxa lapresenxa del disegno^ per quanto.M bene 
imiiaio daOa etampa, i pericoloso il giudicare deUa sua originaliti. 
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the late Benjamin West, Esq. President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, among the pictures and drawings, which were to be 
diposed of by public auction.* It seems, in some degree, to 
bear the same relation to the great painting of Titian, in the 
Escurial, as the sketch, before spoken of, does to the picture of 
Leonardo. Like the latter, Titian bestowed much time and 
labour upon his subject ;'t' but he enjoyed the advantage of 
having that great pattern before him. 

It remains to say a few words of the prints, or engravings, 
of the Cenacolo.it The fame of Leonardo's work may, in a 
certain manner, be said to have been renovated by the excel- 
lent engraving of Raphael Morghen, which is to be ac- 
coimted among the happiest efibrts of this art. It was pub- 
lished in the year 1800 : before that time, no print of merit ex- 
isted. The old o}ies, five in number, which Bossi describes,^ 
though great curiosities, are not, in point of real value, entitled 
to any high commendation. Between these and the work 
of Morghen, no prints occur except those of Caylus, Ryland 
and Aspari, which deserve but little estimation. But the 
engraving of Morghen alone is equal to a host of others : 
nothing can surpass the skill and talent, which it displays. 
Bossi, however, is not absolutely satisfied with it: for he 

* It 18 thus dengnated, in the sale -catalogue of Mr. Wesf s pictures (for Juqc 
24, 1820, No. 77) : " The Last Supper. The first sketch of Titian for the fa- 
mous ch^d'oeuvre in the Escurial.'*' 

'f Leonardo was 16 years employed upon his picture, and Titian seven years 
upon his. Bossi, p. 192. Lo stesso Tiziano, A rapido eperfetto nel cohrire, 
HeHe per ben setf anni iniomo ad argomentoper T apptmio rimile a queUo che 
iraitd il Vinci, efece il mirabile quadro che cmcora si conserva ndT Eseuriale. 

X Bossi treats of the prints, p. 162— > 167- 

§ P. 162, 163. 
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remarks that the maimer of Leonardo is qot sufficiently in- 
fused.* Be this so : yet the very high merit, which this pro- 
duction claims, is not to be denied. 

Morghen's print has been coped by Francesco Rai- 
NALDi, and others. I purchased, when I was at Rome, in 
1810, that of Rainaldi, which is of the same size with Mor- 
ghens engraving ;t another copy, considerably less,t by 



* P. 164. Finahnente nd 1800 V egregio Rqfade Marghen ntpuJbblicd in Fu 
renxe una stampa dUigeniisriTna, la quaky come pud dirri la primay coiiy non 
dovendosi coniare i rinta^y che ne fieero it Rainaldi ed altriy ijlnora V uUima 
dxXt opera &i Leonardo. Diaei C u&imay prtea per quanta poteasi dalT originedey 
perchi la eiampa del eignor Frey^ che apparve akuni anni dopoy Ju fiUa suUa 
copia deUa Certosa di Pavia. Lafnezzapertanto deW eeecuzioney e T ecceUenxa 
d* akune parti neOa stampa di Firenze lajanno riguardare come una deOepiA 
hdbiU produzioni deW autorcy non meno che ddT arte. Jcoloroperdy gli occhi 
8^ ^ptaU nan si lasciano abbagliare dot lenocinio de* tagliy duok di non trovare in 
fuAta tfi^ne etampa eapreseo U carattere di LeonardOy nuntre vi e* incontrano 
non poche cose eetranee dd tuUo al auo modo dipenaare e cT operare. A (M bene 
osserveriy sari prontamenie ma/nifbsto eseervi ancora moUo a fare ondt avvid- 
narei alia maniera del Finct , e mancarejore' anche precisamente le parti pii aqui" 
site delF opera, e quelle per T appunto ndle qualipiH il Vinci eidisiinguevay come 
sardAero la doke ed equiSbraia distribuzione de' bmi^ motioati in egni menoma 
partCy la mirabile varieii deBe parti eimUi ne'* diverei pereonaggiy come de" capdU, 
delle maniy de' piediy Sfc. lajinezza ejbrza deW eapreenofnty la concinniii deUe 
parti col tutto; laprontezza de'* motiy la grandezza de* caratteriy la precisiotle 
senza minuiezzay la grandioHii senza negligenza : queUo etiky in sommoy mor^ 
bido non moOeydecieo non duro ni agfOy vera eemprcy ecynentCy prqfbndo : qudlo 
infnechecaratterizzaUreeUituioreddllagreaapiaa^ I 

could not forbear transcrilnng this passage, which so justly delineates the cha- 
racter of Leonardo. 

-f The measure of Rainaldi^s plate is, % feet 6 inches, in length, and 1 foot 6 
inches in height. 
' :^. 16^ inches long, 10^ inches high. This measurement, like that in the fore- 

F 
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Giuseppe Mocchetti, and a third one, quite diminutive,* by 
the same engvaver. 

In the beginning of this Introduction,*!' a small bronze cast 
of the Cencwolo was alluded to, which is the work of Puti- 
NATi, an ingenious artist of Milan. It is neatly executed, 
and forms a pleasing little object. The dimensions of it are 
six inches in length, and 3^ inches in height. The variety of 
character in the heads of the Apostles is well preserved : and 
whoever has seen the remains of the picture, or any one of 
the copies, or is acquainted with Morghen s print, will easily 
recognise the features of every figure. Perspective, and other 
accompaniments, have been happily attended to, without 
prejudice to the truth and the correctness of the main subject. 

I have to say a few words of the engraving which em- 
bellishes the title page, and the first page of the following 
Essay. . It is of a medal, which was struck in honour of his 
Royal Highness Charles Augustus, the present Grand 
Duke of Saxe Weimar. This illustrious prince, whose virtues 
constitute the happiness of the people^ whom he governs, and 
would have proved a blessing to great kingdoms, if it had 
pleased Providence to commit them to his charge, as he 
loves and promotes every thing that is good and beneficial to 
mankind, so he has always been the ardent firiend and sup- 
porter of the sciences and the arts^ to which he has not only 
afforded powerful encouragement and protection, but shown 

gdoig note, is to be undentood of the plate, which, as usual, partly coyers a mar- 
ffn of white paper, without engraving. 

* Little more than 6 inches long, and not quite 5 inches high. The plate 
teaches considerably beyond the engraving, the latter being only 9| inches in 
length, and 2 inches in height. f P. iv. 
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a devoted attachment. Who does not recollect that constel- 
lation of genius and talent, Wieland, Goethe, Herder, 
Schiller, which adorned the residence of this prince ? One of 
those bright stars still glitters above the horizon : Goethe 
yet survives, not the favourite, not the dependant, not the 
servant, but the friend of his prince, the friend of many years ; 
a friendship, which casts as great a lustre upon him who en- 
joys it, as it does honour to the prince, by whom • it is be- 
stowed. 

Some years ago, his Royal Highness visited Lombardy, 
and became acquainted, at Milan, with Bossi, the celebrated 
artist, of whom we have spoken. The merit of this individual, 
as displayed in his own works and compositions, but more 
particularly as shown in his imparallelled exertions to restore, 
or rather to perpetuate, the great pictur of the Lord's 
Supper by Leonardo da Vinci, had attracted the Grand Duke's 
notice. His Royal Highness obtained Bossi's sketches, re- 
lating to that picture, and likewise the tracings, or transparent 
drawings, which this artist had taken from some of the copies. 
They were brought to Weimar, where they are now preserved. 
Pleased with the attention, which the Grand Duke had paid 
to the city, and the arts, there flourishing, several inhabitants 
of Milan united, and caused a beautiful medal to be struck, 
to commemorate his presence. Putinati, whom we have 
had occasion to mention before, was employed to engrave the 
die ; and the manner in which he has acquitted himself of 
the task, is highly creditable to his talents. It is a superior 
piece of workmanship. I saw the medal, at Weimar, in gold ; 
and, if I mistake not, also in bronze. The front presents the 
profile of the Grand Duke, which is a good likeness with 
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this inscription : Carolus Augustus, Magnus Dux Sax. 
The reverse has two small heads, also in profile, opposite to 
one anothei', that of Leonardo da Vinci, and of Bossi, 
the names respectively being written behind them. The 
head of Leonardo, which is marked by the inscription L. Vin- 
cius, is on the right from the medal, or on the left to the 
eye, looking upon the medal ; that of Bossi, which has the 
name J. Bossius, is on the left from the medal, or on the 
right to the person looking at the medal. They are sur- 
rounded with this device : Italia salutata, monumentis 
artium conquisitis patri^que donatis ; and imdemeath, 
Saxonia memor. mdcccxvii. Saxony is represented as re- 
turning thanks to its prince for the acquisitions in the arts, 
ivhich it owed him. Baron de Goethe had the kindness to 
send me the design of this interesting medal, for the use of 
the present publication; and my friend, Mr. Sowerby, has 
done me the favour to engrave it. 

I have httle doubt, that the following essay of Goethe, 
which I have translated, will be valued, as it deserves, by 
those who feel an interest in subjects of this description. I 
imdertook the publication of it, in English, with the sanction 
and approbation of the author, who moreover gave me a flat- 
tering testimony of his good opinion, by not only allowing 
me to make such alterations, as the difference between the 
two idioms might api>ear to render necessary, but by encou- 
raging me even to shape and model the whole, as I might 
deem expedient for the purpose of introducing it to the Bri* 
tish publick. He almost seemed to wish that I would recast 
some passages, which, he thought, did not exactly do justice 
to his intentions. Of this latitude, however, I have very 
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cautiously availed myself: and though my translation may 
perhaps not be found rigidly literal, yet it wiU not be judged 
otherwise than true, and strictly faithful to the sentiments 
and ideas of the author, which, in no instance, I have pre- 
sumed to represent in a manner, different from that, in which 
he had expressed them. 

G. H. NOEHDEN. 



N(4e to p. xi. In speaking of the effects of proportion, a remark of Vivant 
Dekon might haye been quoted, to show that by those effects, the impression of 
magnitude b diminished. This, he observes, is the case with the pyramids, in 
Egypt, and with St Peter^s Church, at Rome. His words (in Voyctges dans la 
Basse ei la Haute Egypte, tome Lp. 91. London, ed. 4to. 1807) a^^ Ces mo- 
numenis [ks Pyramides']^ dtnuis SicheUe vivantej ou accompagnis seukmeni de 
quelques ^figures sur le dtoant du tableau^ perdent Teffet de leur proportion et 
V impression quails doiveni Jbire. Nous en avons tm exemple dans tiglise de S. 
Pierre de Rome^ doni Fharmonie des proportions dissimule la grandeur. 

Note top, xToii, or xaxi. I ought to have noticed, in either of these pages, 
the cartoons of the head of the Saviour, and of the heads of Nine Apostles, attri- 
buted to Leonardo da Vinci, which are the property of Si& Thomas Babikg, 
Bart, and were exhibited at the British Institution, in the year 1816. They are 
mentioned in the Catalogue of that year's exhibition, p. 16 and 17* As I have 
but an imperfect recollection of them, from that period, and not had an oppor- 
tunity since of seeing them, I am not able, at present, to describe them more 
particularly. 
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The picture, which is the subject of these remarks, is known 
to all that have ever heard the name of art pronounced. It 
has almost ceased to exist, in its own substance, but is stall an 
object of wond^", from ^e recollection t^t has remained. 
To this recollection a degree of durability has been ^ven by 
an admirable composition of mos^ck, calculated to transmit to 
posterity a noble copy of the original. This work was under- 
taken by Joseph Bossi, of whom it is purposed to say a few 
words in the following pages, in which some observations 
will likewise be o&red concerning the picture of Leonardo 
da Vinci itself. 
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JOSEPH BOSSI 

Was bom at Milan, in the year 1777. Being endowed by 
nature with exquisite talents, which were developed at an 
early period, and possessed of a singular inclination, and a 
happy disposition, for the fine arts, he formed himself, as ap- 
pears, partly by the resources of his own genius, and partly 
by the study of Leonardo da Vinci's works. We find that, 
after a stay of six years at Rome, being returned to his na- . 
tive city, he was placed at the head of an academy of arts, 
which was to be new modelled. Being equally fitted for re- 
flection, and for executing his conceptions, he had made him- 
self master of the principles and the history of the arts, and 
was thence qualified to engage in the difficult task of restor- 
ing, by a well considered copy, the celebrated picture of The 
Lord's Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, which was to be trans- 
ferred on a table of mosaick, and thus preserved for fiiture 
ages. In the book, quoted below,* he describes the method 
by which he proceeded, and it is our design to present a 
concise view of his exertions. 

The book in question is, generally, well received by th<>se 
acquainted vdth the arts : and to those, who, like myself, 
live at Weimar, an opportunity is afforded of judging of it 
with some accuracy, on account of the foUowing circumstance. 
Boasi not being able to make the original painting (which was 
almost totally effiu^ and destroyed), the foundation of his 



* Del Cenacolo di Leonardo da Vinci libri quaitro H Giuseppe Bossi, jriiiare. 
fol. Milano, 1810. 
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work, was compelled carefully to study the existing copies 
of it. He traced, or drew upon transparent paper, from three 
of them, the heads, and partly also the hands, endeavouring 
to penetrate, as much as possible, into the spirit of his great 
master, and to guess at his intentions. By means of his judg- 
ment, taste, and feeling, he, at last, completed his labour, and 
produced a picture, after which the mosaick alluded to was 
ultimately composed. Those tracings, or transparent draw- 
ings, are, at present, all to be foimd at Weimar, being an acqui- 
sition, made by His Royal Highness the Grand Duke, dunng 
his last journey into Lombardy. Of what value they are, will 
appear in the sequel of this treatise. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF LEONARDO. 

Vinci, a castle and manor in the Vald'Amo, near Florence, 
acknowledged for its owner, about the middle of the 15th 
century, a gentleman, by the name of Pierro, who had a 
natural son by a mother, whose name has remained unknown. 
This child, called Leonardo, even when a boy^ showed him- 
self endowed with every quality, befitting a person of noble 
birth : he possessed agreeable and pleasing manners, strength 
and activity of body, and excelled in all manly exercises. 
But, above all, he discovered not only a passion, but also an 
extraordinary aptitude for the fine arts : for which reason, he 
was placed, at Florence, under the tuition of Verocchio, a man 
of much knowledge and judgment, and deeply versed in the 
theory of his art ; whom Leonardo quickly surpassed in the 
practical part, so that the master not only felt mortified, but 
was almost disgusted with painting. 

G 
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Art stood, at that period, upon a point, where any great 
genius might step forward with success, and shine in all the 
splendour of its powers. It had, for more than two centuries, 
emerged from the meager pedantry of the Byzantine school, 
and, by the imitation of nature, and the expression o fpious, 
and moral feelings, at once commenced a new life. Artists 
wrought in a superior manner, though themselves unconscious 
of their merit : and they succeeded in what genius inspired, 
or where their feeUngs directed and their taste guided them ; 
but none of them was able to accoimt to himself for the ex- 
cellence which he produced, or the defects that belonged 
to him, though he might be sensible of their existence. 
Truth and Nature were the objects of all; but there 
was wanting that unity and harmony, which is the very life 
and soul of the art. You may meet with the most exquisite 
talents, and yet not find any performance, of those days, per- 
fectly conceived, and thoroughly digested. Much of what 
you see is adventitious, and foreign to the subject ; nor do you 
as yet remark any established principles, by which those works 
were regulated. 

At such a time it was, that Leonardo came into the world, 
and as he foimd it easy, with the abihties bestowed upon 
him, to imitate nature, his penetrating mind soon began to 
be aware, that behind the outside of objects, which he suc- 
ceeded so well in copying, there still lay concealed many a 
secret, the knowledge of which it would be worth his utmost 
efforts to attain. He, therefore, set about enquiring into the 
laws of organick formation, the ground of proportion, the 
rules of perspective, the composition and colouring of his 
objects, the effect of Ught and shade in a given space; in 
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short, he strove to compass all the requisites of art : but what, 
above all, he had at heart, was the variety of the human coun- 
tenance, in which not only the permanent character of the 
mind, but also temporary emotion is presented to the eye. 
And this will be the point, upon which, contemplating the 
Last Supper, we shall have chiefly to dwell. 

THE PUBLICK WORKS OF LEONARDO. 

To whatever circumstances it was owing, we find, that 
Leonardo quitted Florence, and fixed his abode in Lom- 
bardy. There Lodovico Sforza, sumamed il Moro, had, 
after the death of his brother, Galeazzo Maria (who was 
assassinated in the year 1477) first assumed a share, and, 
by degrees, the whole of the government of Milan, during 
the minority of the yoimg duke, Giovanni Galeazzo, his 
nephew ; which power he retained, undisputed, even with the 
increasing years of the latter, till he was ultimately, on the 
death of his nephew (in 1494,) also invested with the title 
and emblems of sovereignty, and became the reigning duke 
of Milan. Lodovico was a most distinguished patron of the 
arts ; and imder his auspices, it seems, Leonardo fiilly estab- 
lished himself at Milan, though perhaps he had gone there, 
at an earlier period. It appears, that the first order he re- 
ceived firom Lodovico, was for an equestrian statue, in honoiu* 
of his father, the duke Francesco Sforza, a prince of great 
merit.* In the course of some years, the model of the horse 

♦ Francesco Sforza died in the year 1466, Galeazzo Maria in 1477> Giovanni 
Gaieazzom 1494; and Lodovico in 1508, afler he had, in the year 1499, been 
deprived of his dukedom by Louis XII. king of France, and in 1500 become a 
prisoner to the French, in which condition he remained, during his life. N. 
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was finished, and gained general approbation. But when, on 
some publick occasion, it was made use of to adorn the repre- 
sentation, being considered as a most interesting object, it was 
unfortunately broken, and the artist was obliged to begin ano- 
ther, which was likewise completed. Soon after, the French 
invaded Italy, and this second model was destroyed by the 
enemy's soldiers, to whom it served as a mark to shoot at. 
Nothing remained of two works, upon which the labour of 16 
years had been consumed. In the one instance, a vain display 
of pomp, and in the other, the gross ignorance of a brutal mul- 
titude proved equally fatal : both of them causes, that have 
not unfrequently been hostile and destructive to the arts. 
We only notice, as it were, in passing, the battle of Anghiari,* 
of which Leonardo drew a cartoon, in competition with 
Michael Angelo ; and the picture of St. Anne, in which the 
grandmother, mother, and children, are skilfully grouped to- 
gether, sitting lap in lap. 

THE LAST SUPPER. 

We now come to what is the particular object of our at- 
tention. The Last Supper of our Lord, which was painted 
upon the wall, in the convent alle Grazie, at Milan. If the 
reader will please to take before him Morghen's print,'!' it will 

* The battle was fought by the Florentines against the people of Pisa, and a 
victory gained. See Bossi, p. 20, 21. He quotes (p. 20) this passage from a 
manuscript of Paulus Jovius : Manet etiam in comitio curies Florentince pugna 
atque victoria de Pisanis, The picture adorned the great council chamber at 
Florence. Thence it is called, La Bataglia ddla Sala del ConsigUo di Firenxe. 
Bossi, p. 198. N. 

-f- Any other print would, of course, equally answer this purpose of reference. 
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enable him to understand our remarks, both in the whole, 
and in detail. 

The place, where the picture was painted, is first to be 
considered : for here the judgment of the artist appears to 
the greatest advantage. There is hardly a subject that could 
be fitter, and more becoming, for the refectory of a holy fi-a- 
temity, than the parting meal, which was to be a sacred re- 
membrance for all ages to come. 

We have, in our travels, seen this refectory, several years 
ago, yet imdestroyed. Opposite to the entrance, at the bot- 
tom, on the narrow side of the room, stood the Prior's table ; 
on both sides of it, along the walls, the tables of the monks, 
raised, like the Prior's , a step above the ground : and now, when 
the stranger, that might enter the room, tiuned himself about, 
he saw, on the fourth wall, over the door, not very high, a 
fourth table, painted, at which Christ and his Disciples were 
seated, as if they formed part of the company. It must, at the 
hour of the meal, have been an interesting sight, to view the 
tables of the Prior and of Christ, thus facing each other, as two 
counterparts, and the monks at their board, enclosed between 
them. For this reason, it was consonant with the judgment of 
the painter to take the tables of the monks as models ; and 
there is no doubt, that the table-cloth, with its pleated folds, its 
stripes and figures, and even the knots, at the comers, was 
borrowed firom the laundry of the convent. Dishes, plates. 

The smallest by Moochetti, mentioned in the Introduction, p. xxxiii. would have 
suited the present publication, and I regret that I am not furnished with a suf- 
ficient number of these prints, to give them as accompaniments. I have six of them, 
and can accordingly only supply with them so many copies. N. 
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cups, and other utensils, were, probably, likewise copied from 
those, which the monks made use of. 

There was, consequently, no idea of imitating some ancient 
and imcertain costume. It would have been unsuitable, in 
the extreme, in this place, to lay the holy company on 
couches : on the contrary, it was to be assimilated to those 
present. Christ was to celebrate his last supper, among the 
Dominicans, at Milan. 

In several other respects also was the picture calculated 
to produce a great effect. Being raised about ten feet* above 
the ground, the thirteen figures, exceeding by nearly one 
half the natural size, occupy the space of twenty-eight feet, 
Parisian measure, in length. Two of them only, at the op- 
posite ends of the table, are seen entire ; the rest are half 
figures, but even here the artist derived an advantage from 
the necessity of his situation. Every moral expression ap- 
pertains only to the upper part of the body : the feet are, in 
such cases, generally in the way. Here the artist produced 
eleven half figures, of which the thighs and knees are covered 
by the table and table-cloth, and the feet below are scarcely 
noticed, in their modest obscurity. 

Transfer yourself into this place, and picture to your mind 
the decorous and imdisturbed calm, which reigns in such a 
monkish refectory ; then you will admire the artist who knew 
how to inspire into his work a powerfiil emotion and active 
life, and, while approximating it to nature, as much as possible, 

* According to my measurement, as stated in the Introduction, p. v. the pic- 
ture is only about 8 feet raised above the ground, and its extent, in widths along 
^e wallj exceeds 28. N. 
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at the same time, effected a contrast with the scenes of real 
existence, that immediately surrounded it. 

The means of excitement, which he employed to agitate 
the holy and tranquil company, at table, are the words of the 
Master, There is one among you that betrays me. The words 
are uttered, and the whole company is thrown into conster- 
nation : but he inclines his head, with bent-down look, while 
the whole attitude, the motion of the arms, the hands, and 
every thing, seems to repeat the inauspicious expressions, 
which silence itself confirms : Verily, verily , there is one 
among you that betrays me. 

But, before we proceed any farther, let us analyse one 
great expedient, whereby Leonardo chiefly enhvened his 
picture : it is the motion of the hands. This resource was 
obvious to an Itahan. In this nation, the whole body is 
animated, every member, every limb participates in any ex- 
pression of feeling, of passion, and even of thought. By a 
varied position and motion of the hands, the ItaUan signifies : 
What do I care! — Come ! — This is a rogue — take care of 
him!— His life shall not be long! — This is the point! — At-- 
tend to this J ye that hear me ! 

Such a national peculiarity could not but attract the no- 
tice of Leonardo, who was, in the highest degree, alive to 
every thing, that appeared characteristick, and, in this particu- 
lar, the picture before us, is strikingly distinguished, so that it 
is impossible, with this view, sufficiently to contemplate it. 
The countenance and action are in perfect unison, and there 
seems to be a co-operation of the parts, and at the same time, 
a contrast, most admirably harmonized. 

The figures, on both sides of our Lord, may be considered 
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by threes together, and thus they appear, as if formed into^ 
unities, corresponding, in a certain relation, with each other. 
Next to Christ, on the right hand, are John, JudcLS^ and 
Peter. 

Peter, the farthest, when he has heard the words of the 
Lord, rises quickly, in conformity with his vehement charac- 
ter, behind Judas, who, terniied and looking upwards, leans 
over the table, holding the purse with his right hand, which 
is tightly compressed, but making, with his left, an involim- 
tary convulsive motion, as if to say, what is the matter? 
what is to hojppen ? Peter, in the mean time, has, with his 
left hand, grasped the right shoulder of John, who is bending 
towards him, and, pointing to Christ, seems to signify to the 
beloved disciple, that he should ask, who is the traitor. 
Holding a knife in his right hand, he accidentally, and with- 
out design, touches with the handle of it the side of Judas, by 
which the attitude of the latter, who is stooping forward, as 
if alarmed, and by this motion overturns a salt-cellar, is hap- 
pily effected. This group may be regarded as the one first 
conceived in the picture ; it is certainly the most perfect. 

While on the right hand, with a certain degree of emotion, 
immediate revenge seems to be threatened, horrour and detes- 
tation of the treachery manifest themselves on the left. 
James the elder draws back, from terrour, spreads his arms, 
gazes, his head bent down, like one who imagines that he 
abeady sees with his eyes those dreadftd things, which he 
hears with his ears. Thomcts appears from behind his shoul- 
der, and, advancing towards the Saviour, lifts up the fore- 
finger of the right hand towards his forehead. Philip, the 
third of this group, completes it in a most pleasing manner : 
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he is risen, and bending forward, towards the Master, lays the 
hands upon his breast, as if distinctly pronouncing : Lord, 
I am not he — Thou knowest it — Thou seest my pure heart — 
/ am not he ! 

And now the three last figures, on this side, afford new 
matter for contemplation. They are conversing together on 
the dire intelligence they have just received. Matthew turns 
his face, with an eager expression, to his two companions, on 
the lefl, while he extends his hands, with a quick motion, to- 
wards the Master; and thus unites his group, by an ad- 
mirable contrivance, with the foregoing. Thaddceus shows 
the utmost surprise, doubt, and suspicion : he has placed the 
lefl hand open on the table, and raised the right in such a 
manner, as if he were going to strike, with the back of it, into 
the lefl, a movement, which may sometimes be observed in 
common life, when at some unexpected occurrence a man 
would say, Hid I not tell you so ! — Did I not always suspect 
it ! Simon sits, with great dignity, at the bottom of the table ; 
his whole foiln, therefore, is to be seen. He, the oldest of 
all^ is dressed in a full garment. His coimtenance and 
motion indicate that he is troubled^ and in thought, though 
not agitated and terrified. 

If we turn our eyes at once to the opposite end of the 
table, we see Bartholomew y who is standing on the right foot, 
the lefl being crossed over, his body bent forward, and sup- 
ported with both hands, which are placed on the table. He 
listens, as if to hear what John may learn from the Lord : 
for, altogether, the application to the favourite disciple seems 
to proceed from this side. James the younger, near Bar- 
tholomew, but behind him, puts his lefl hand upon the shoul-- 

H 
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der of Peter, in a similar manner as Peter had laid his on 
the shoulder of John ; but James appears mild, as if only 
desiring information, whereas Peter seems to threaten ven- 
geance. And, as Peter did behind Judas, so James the 
younger stretches out his hands behind Andrew, who, being 
one of the most prominent figvires, expresses, by his half up- 
lifted arms, and outspread hands, the fixed horrour with 
which he is seized. This expression only occurs once in the 
picture, though it is sadly repeated in inferior works, com- 
posed with less genius and reflection. 



THE TECHNICAL PROCESS. 

Though something stiU remains to be said, concerning 
figures, coimtenances, motion, dress ; we will, for the present, 
turn to another part of our subject, firom which, however, but 
little satisfaction is to be expected, namely, the mechanical, 
chemical, physical, and technical aids, which the artist em- 
ployed to produce so splendid a wbrk. From the latest in- 
vestigations, it is but too evident,* that it was painted, upon the 
wall, with oil-colours, which method, having some time before 
been advantageously practised, could not but be acceptable 
to an artist, like Leonardo, who being bom with the hap- 
piest disposition for the contemplation of nature, and eager to 
follow her in her operations, would gladly profit by those 

* The author mentions what follows with a feeling of regret ; and it is pro- 
bably but too true that the circumstance of oil coloiu^ having been employed, 
led to the decay and ruin of the picture. This pouit hafi been fully considered in 
the Introduction, p. 6, J, N. 
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expedients, which might assist him in successfiilly representing 
even her inward and hidden qualities, by his outward delinea- 
tion. In attempting this, much certainly depended upon the 
material to be used. 

How arduous this undertaking was, nay, how presumptu- 
ous, easily appears, when it is considered, that Nature her- 
self, while working from her intrinsick stores, has occasion to 
prepare an infinite extent of means, before she is able, after 
many efforts, to develop organick fonnation, in order to pro- 
duce a being like man ; who, indeed, manifests the highest in- 
ward perfections, but appears rather to increase the mystery, 
in which nature involves herself, than to explain it 

To represent faithfully what is inward, by that which is 
outward, was the highest and almost only aim of the greatest 
masters ; they endeavoured not merely to copy the object 
with striking accuracy, but the copy was to replace nature 
itself, or, in point of effect, even to surpass it. For this pur- 
pose, a minute execution was required, which could not other- 
wise be attained than very gradually. It was, moreover, in- 
dispensible that a power should remain of altering and cor- 
recting ; which advantages, besides many others, oil-painting 
offered. 

Accordingly it has been found, after a careful inquiry, that 
Leonardo coated the plaster of the waU with a mixture of 
mastick, pitch, and other ingredients, laying it on with a hot 
iron. And, in order to obtain a perfectly smooth surface, as 
well as an additional security against any action from without, 
he put upon the whole a slight coating of white lead, mixed 
with some fme, yellow, argillaceous earths. But this very 
precaution seems to have proved injurious to the work : for, 
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although this last coating, at first, while the colours of the 
picture, laid on it, contained sufficient nourishment to feed it, 
was, for some time, preserved ; yet, when the oil was, by de- 
grees, dried up, that effect ceased, and the surface cracked. 
The moisture of the wall then forced its way through, and 
generated the mould, by which the picture was ultimately 
ef&ced. 



PLACE AND SITUATION. 

But what is still more melancholy, is that, when the picture 
was painting, its destruction was not anticipated, from the 
nature, and position of the building. Lodovico, either 
intentionally, or from caprice, compelled the monks to re- 
build their decaying convent in a situation, by no means de- 
sirable : and being done by constraint, it was negligently and 
ill executed. You see now, in the cloisters, miserable pillars, 
vnrought in a slovenly manner, great arches alternating with 
small, tiles of different size and form, and partly worn out, 
with other materials claimed, as it would seem, from the rub- 
bish of old buildings. Now if such negligence was admitted 
in objects exposed to the view of the beholder, it is to be 
feared that the interior construction of the walls, which were 
to be plastered over, was managed in a way still worse. Pro- 
bably, old decaying bricks, and other mineral substances, sa- 
turated with noxious salts, which imbibed the surrounding 
moisture, and exhaled it again, to the detriment of whatever 
was near, might have been employed. The unfortunate wall, 
besides, to which so great a treasure was to be entrusted, was 
on the north side, and in the vicinity too of the kitchen, lar- 
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der, and buttery. How much is it to be lamented, that so 
careful an artist, who was most scrupulous in choosing and 
refining his colours, in piuifying his varnishes, and other par- 
ticulars, was obhged, by circumstances, to overlook and disre- 
gard the place and situation, where the picture was to be 
put, though almost every thing depended upon this con- 
sideration! 

If, however, in spite of these objections, the convent had 
been built upon an eminence, the evil might not have risen to 
such a degree. But it is situated so low, and the refectory 
even beneath the level of the rest, that, in the year 1800, 
during a continuation of -rain, the water stood in it more than 
two feet high ;* from which we may conclude, that the great 
flood in 1500, must, in a corresponding proportion, have 
reached it. Let it be supposed, that the monks, at that 
period, did every thing in their power to dry the place, yet 
a great deal of moisture must have been imbibed, and re- 
mained behind ; and this was even visible, at the. time when 
Leonardo yet painted. 

About ten years after the picture was finished, a dreadfiil 
pestilence invaded the good city ; and how was it to be ex- 
pected firom poor monks, when deserted by the whole world, 
and themselves in imminent danger of their lives, that they 
should pay attention to the picture in their refectory ! 

Troubles of war, and many other calamities, which visited 
Lombardy, in the first half of the 16th century, occasioned 
the total neglect of such objects : and the picture, of which 
we are speaking, which laboured, besides, as has been inti- 
mated, under other disadvantages, such as the state of the 

• " Above three palms.** I take the palmy on an average, at 8 inches. N. 
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wall and the plaster, and we may perhaps add the manner, 
in which it was painted, must be considered as having been 
dehvered up to ruin. 

A certain traveller, about the middle of the 16th century, 
remarks, that the picture was half spoiled, another only sees 
one flaw in it, a third regrets it as lost, a fourth asserts, that 
you can hardly, or very imperfectly, distinguish it, a fiflh that 
it is almost quite gone ; and this is the language of all the 
subsequent writers of that period. 

Still, however, the picture existed ; and though a shade 
only, compared to what it was originally, yet it was in being. 
But soon the apprehension began to prevail of losing it en- 
tirely : the cracks increased^ and ran into one another ; and 
the large and superb surface, being spht into innumerable 
small crusts, threatened to drop off) by pieces. Touched 
by this condition. Cardinal Borromeo caused a copy to be 
taken, in the year 1612, which we now only mention tran- 
siently, though not without a feeUng of gratitude. - 



PROGRESSIVE DETERIORATION. 

However, not only the course of time, in conjunction with 
the circumstances alluded to, but the possessors themselves, 
who ought to have been its guardians and protectors, contri- 
buted most to its destruction, and thereby covered their me- 
mory with eternal disgrace. The door, by which they entered 
the refectory, appeared to them too low : it was inserted in 
the foot, or lower part, of the wall, upon which the picture 
rested ; and corresponded, symmetrically, with another door. 
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They required a grand entrance into this room, so dear to 
them. 

A door, much larger, than was wanted, was opened in the 
middle, and, without any regard either for the painter, or the 
holy persons represented, they destroyed the feet of some of 
the Apostles, and of Christ himself.* Here the ruin of the 
picture properly commences. For, as it was necessary, with 
the view to form an arch, to make in the wall a much larger 
opening than the door, not only a great portion of the sur- 
face of the picture was lost, but the strokes of hammers, and 
pick-axes, shook the whole in its position, so that, in many 
places, the crust was loosened, of which the pieces were again 
festened with nails. 

Subsequently to this, the picture was darkened, by another 
piece of absurdity ; namely, the armorial bearings of the So- 
vereign, were affixed to the cieling, which almost touching the 
head of Christ, narrowed and dishonoured the presence of the 
Lord from above, as njuch as the door did from below. From 
this time, the restoration of the picture, was constantly spoken 
of; but it was undertaken considerably later. For what ar- 
tist of any merit would venture on such a responsibility ? At . 
length, imfortunately, in the year 1726, Bellotti, a man, 
very deficient in skill and knowledge, but, as is usual, in such 
cases, abundantly supplied with pretensions, offered himself, 
and, like a mountebank, boasted a particular secret, whereby 
he would engage to recall the faded picture into a renewed 
existence. By means of a trifling experiment, he imposed 

♦ This alteration, so disgraceful to the contrivers of it, took place in the year 
1652; see Bossi, p. 198. The paltry door is there now, though it is no longer 
used for an entrance, but blocked up. N. 
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upon the ignorant monks ; that precious object was placed 
at his disposal, and he immediately surrounded it with boards, 
behind which, unseen, he carried on his nefarious proceed- 
ings, painting it all over, from top to bottom. The silly 
monks admired his secret, which, in order still farther to 
deceive them, he pretended to communicate, by telling them 
of some common paint, or varnish, by means of which, he 
assured them, they would be able to meet all future emer- 
gencies. Whether they made use of this valuable remedy, 
when the picture grew dim again, is not known ; but there 
is no doubt, that it was, several times, partially retouched, 
and with water-colours,* as is to be seen in different places. 

In the mean while, the picture became more and more de- 
teriorated ; and the question, how it might be preserved, was 
agitated anew, with a great diversity of opinion, both among 
the artists, and those who were otherwise concerned in the 
matter. De' Georgi, a modest man, and a painter of the 
second order, but intelligent, and inspired with proper feel- 
ings, constantly refused to put his hand to a work, at which 
that of Leonardo had been employed. 

Finally, in the year 1770, by an order not wrong in its in- 
tentions, but erroneous in its views, and by the complaisance 
of a courtly Prior, the business was committed to one Maz^za, 
who proved himself a true bungler. Those few parts, which 
had remained of the old original, though they had been 
twice • before sullied by profane hands, were still a stum- 
blings-block to his licentious pencil. He scraped them with 
iron instruments, to prepare for himself places, where he 
might daub the strokes of his shameless art : even several of 

* See Bossi, p. 195^ as quoted in a note of our Introduction^ p. vi. 
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the heads were treated in this manner. This proceeding was 
resented, at Milan, by men of spirit/ and taste, and formed a 
subject of reproach, both against the employers, and those 
employed. Others, of a lively and irritable temper, took part 
in the question ; and there arose a general ferment. Mazza, 
who had begun to paint on the right hand of our Saviour, so 
industriously applied himself to his work, that he also arrived 
at the left ; and the heads only of Matthew, Thaddaeus, and 
Simon remained untouched. But these, likewise, he meant to 
attack, and to coat over the work of Bellotti, entering with 
the latter into a competition, as it were, for the character of 
an Erostratus. But fate ordained it otherwise. The servile 
Prior having been called away, to fill another situation, his 
successor, who had some notion of art, did not hesitate to 
dismiss Mazza immediately; and by this means the three 
heads alluded to were so far preserved, that, from them, a 
judgment may be formed of Bellotti's work. This circum- 
stance probably gave rise to the report, that three heads of 
the genuine original painting were still remaining. 

Since that period, notwithstanding many a deliberation, 
nothing has been done : and what could have been done with 
an object of that kind, which in the long space of about three 
hundred years, had experienced all the efiects and influence 
of time ! In 1796, the victorious French army, commanded 
by Buonaparte, passed the Alps. Young, ambitious, and 
eager after every thing that might lead to glory, he was by 
the name of Leonardo drawn to that spot, of which we have 
been speaking. He instantly ordered, that no military quar- 
ters should be estabhshed there, and that no damage of any 
kind should be done ; which order he signed upon his knee. 
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before he mounted his horse. Shortly after, another general, 
disregarding it, had the door broken open, and converted th^ 
dining-hall into a stable. 

The embellishments of Mazza had already lost their bril- 
liancy, and the steam from the horses, much worse than the 
fiunes from the table of the monks, now settling upon the 
walls, generated a fresh mould upon the picture ; and the 
moisture collected so strongly, that it ran down in streaks, 
and marked its way with a white track. Afterwards, this hall 
was used as a magazine for hay, and for other military pur- 
poses. At length, the magistrates succeeded in shutting the 
place, and even walling up the entrance, so that those, who 
desired to see the picture, were obUged to descend, by a 
ladder, from the pulpit, formerly used for the recital of prayers, 
before and after dinner, to which pulpit there was an access 
from without. 

In the year 1800,* a great inundation took place, which, 
spreading, also filled the hall, and very much increased the 
damp. At the suggestion of Bossi, who, as secretary to the 
Academy, , thought himself authorized to take an active part 
upon this occasion, a door was again made, and farther mea- 
sures of precaution were intended to be adopted. Finally, in 
1807, the Viceroy of Italy ordained, that the place should be 
thoroughly repaired, and restored to a decent appearance. 
Windows were put in, the floor mended, and an accurate 
examination took place, to see what other improvements 
might be made. The doorf wais removed to the side wail,X 

* See the Introduction, p. xii. N. 

f Which was, ori^naUy, in the transverse wall, on the north side, under the 
picture. N. :|: On the east side. N. . 
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loid since that period no particular alteration has been made. 
The picture appears to the attentive observer more or less 
obscure, according to the state of the atmosphere.* It is to 
be desired, that, since the work itself is as good as lost, the 
vestiges of it may be preserved, as a melancholy, but pious 
memorial, for fixture ages. 



OP COPIES IN GENERAL. 

Before we proceed to speak of the copies made of our pic- 
ture, which in number amount to about thirty, we must say 
a word of copies in genersd. They did not come into vogue, 
till every body acknowledged, that art had attained its highest 
pinnacle; when talents of an inferior order, viewing the works 
of the greatest master, despaired of their own powers to pro- 
duce any thing like them, either from nature or from imagi- 
nation. It was then that Art, assuming the character of a 
profession, began to repeat her own performances. This in- 
capacity of most artists did not escape the lovers of the art, 
who, when they were not in a situation to apply to the first 
masters, addressed themselves to persons of meaner abilities, 
whom they engaged and paid, (in order to obtain something, 
which was not destitute of merit,) to mske copies of acknow* 
ledged works, that must, at any rate, have a certain value. 

* I have remarked in the Introducdon, p. xiv. that the second thne I saw the 
picture more distinctly, than I had done the first : but on both days the weather 
was equally bright, and clear. The most probable cause of that difference of 
view, in thb instance, perhaps was, that my eye had become more familiarized 
with the objects. N. 
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Both those who purchased pictures, and the artists themselveSi 
fevoured this new mode of proceeding: the former from 
economy, the latter from hurry; and the art was thus inten- 
tionally degraded to the practice of copying. 

In the fifteenth century as well as in that preceding, artists 

< 

had a high notion of themselves, and of their art, and did not 
easily condescend to repeat the inventions of others : for which 
reason, copies, strictly speaking, of that period, are not to be 
met with, a circimistance, which he who studies the history 
of the art, must well attend to. Subordinate arts might 
have recourse, for their diminutive productions, to higher 
originals, as was the case with what is called Niello, and 
other enamelled work : and if, fi-om rehgious, or otlier mo- 
tives, some copy was desired, they were contented with an 
inaccurate imitation, which nearly expressed the motion and 
action of the original, without any strict regard to form, or 
colour. Hence, in the richest galleries no copy is to be found 
of the sixteenth century. 

The time, however, arrived, when by a few extraordinary 
men, (among whom, without contradiction, our Leonardo may 
be reckoned, and considered as the earUest) art was, in every 
part, brought to perfection ; men learnt to see better, and to 
judge better, and it was now not difficult to satisfy the desire 
for copies, especially in such schools, where many pupils were 
crowded, and where the works of the master were much 
sought after.. But even then the wish for copies was limited 
to small objects, which might be easily handled, and compared 
with the originals. As to greater works, the case was difierent, 
at that time, from what it was afterwards : because in such, 
the original and the copies cannot conveniently be brought 
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together; and the orders for copies of this description are 
naturally less froquent. ^ The artists as well as the amateurs 
were satisfied witl> imitations of diminished size, in which 

■ 

great latitude was allowed to the person that copied : and 
the consequences of this freedom appeared abimdantly, 
in those few instances, where large copies were required. 
These were almost always copies of copies, and, what is 
strange, formed after copies of a reduced scale, very remote 
from the original ; frequently even after mere drawings, and 
what was still worse, sometimes perhaps only from memory. 
Common painters, who wrought, as it were, by the dozen, in- 
creased, and were employed at the lowest prices. Painting 
became a matter of show; taste declined; copies were aug- 
mented, and covered lobbies, and staircases ; hungry appren- 
tices Uved upon small pay, while engaged in copying the most 
important works, after any arbitrary scale; and many painters 
spent their whole life in copying. In every copy almost, some 
deviation from the original was visible, whether owing to the 
fancy of the person who had ordered it, or the whim of the 
painter, or to a presumption, on his part, to be himself 
original. 

in addition to the former came the demand for tapestry, 
in which no representation was thought to appear to advan- 
tage, except through the medium of gold, the most excellent 
pictures being esteemed poor and meager, if they were ex- 
hibited in sober and simple colours. The copying artist, 
therefore, to enrich and diversify his scene, would perhaps 
introduce pieces of architecture and landscapes, in the back- 
ground of his representation ; ornaments in the dresses, 
golden rays, or crowns, about the heads ; strange forms of 
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dbildren, animals, chimeras^ grotesques, and other silly embdfc- 
lishments^ Frequently, the case might also arise, that an 
artist, who ascribed to himself the power of invention, re- 
ceived an order from a person, who did not know how to ap- 
preciate his talents, to copy another work ; and, while reluc- 
tantly employed in this task, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of showing himself, here and there, as an original painter : 
he consequently altered, or added^ as either his understanding^ 
or his vanity might suggest. Similar changes were likewise 
made, occasionally, for the purpose of adapting the subject to 
time, or place. Many a figure was used in a different signifi- 
cation from that, in which the first author had designed it. 
Subjects pro&ne were, by some additions, metamorphosed into 
sacred. Pagan deities and heroes were obliged to submit to 
become martyrs and evangelists. Ofi^en the artist might, for 
his private use, have copied some figure from a celebrated 
picture : he would then perhaps add something of his own 
invention, to make a saleable article of it. Last of all, a shsiie 
in the corruption of art may be attributed to the discovery, 
and the abuse of engraving, which, in the easiest way, fiir- 
nished the common painters with subjects : they found it no 
longer necessary to study, and painting finally sunk so low, 
that it was confounded with mechanical labour. The ^i- 
gravings themselves had already deviated from their originals, 
and he that copied them, multipUed the variations after 
his particular notion and caprice, or those of others. It 
was the same with drawings : artists sketched the most re- 
markable objects at Rome and Florence, in order to repeat 
them, after their own fimcy, when arrived at home. 
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COPIES OF THE LAST SUPPER. 

From the foregoing it is easy to judge, what expectations 
are to be formed concerning the copies of the Last Supper, 
though the most early were cotemporary with the original : 
for the work excited great sensation, and other convents de- 
sired to possess something like it. Among the many copies 
that are mentioned by Bossi, three only will engage our at- 
tention, those namely, from which the drawings, that are at 
Weimar, are taken. They are, however, founded upon a 
fourth, of which it wiU be necessary to speak first. 

Marco da Oooioko, a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, with- 
out being endowed with comprehensive genius, acquired 
nevertheless the merits of his school, especially in the heads, 
though it must be confessed, that he is not always equal in 
this respect. About the year 1510, he made a small copy, 
with a view to employ it, subsequently, as a model for 
another, of a larger dimension. As usual, that copy» was not 
very accurate ; it, however, served as the pattern to the larg^ 
one, which is on a wall of the convent (now abolished) of 
Castellazzo, likewise in the dining-haU of the former monks. 
Every thing in it is carefiiUy wrought, yet in the secondary 
matters the customary latitude is taken. Though Bossi does 
not seem to be inclined to say much in its favour, he does 
not deny that it is a work of importance, and that the cha- 
racter of several heads, where the expression is not carried 
too &r, deserves praise. He has made tracings of them, and, 
in comparing the three copies alluded to, we shall be able to 
judge from our own view. 
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A second copy, of which we have the tracings of the heads 
likewise before us, is to be found upon a wall« in fresco^ at 
Ponte Capriasca. It is referred to the year 1565, and attri- 
buted to PiETRo LoviNo. Its merits will be mentioned 
afterwards : at present we will notice, that the names of the 
figures axe written near them, which circumstance furnishes 
us with a sure and characteristick distinction of the different 
countenances. 

The gradual deterioration of the ori^al we have dwelt 
upon sufficiently, and with much regret. It was already in 
an indifferent state, when Cardinal Frederick Borromeoi, 
a zealous friend of the arts, in the year 1612, made an effort 
to prevent the total loss of the work, by charging Andrea 
BiANCHi, sumamed Vespino, an artist of Milan,* with the 
task of making a copy in full size. This painter tried his 
powers, at first only with some of the heads, and when these 
succeeded, he went &rther and copied all the figures singly, 
which he afterwards joined together, with the utmost care. 
This picture is to be found, at present, in the Ambrosian 
library, at Milan, and may be considered as the groundwork 
of the latest copy, namely that accomplished by Bossi. The 
latter owed its origin to the following circumstances, 

^ Bossi says, p. 155, as our author does, that thb artist was a Milanese: 
Andrea Bianchi, Milanese, eoprannominaio il Vespino. I have in the Introduc- 
tion, p. xxi., stated that he was Jrom FerrarOf because I saw, as my Journal re- 
cords, Vespino Ferrario, written upon the picture. It b, however, possible, 
that I may be mistaken, ^ther in the fact^ or in the interpretation of the word 
PcfTorio* N. 
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LATEST COPY. 

The kingdom of Italy being established, Prince Eugene 
(^Beauharnois) wished to throw a lustre upon the beginning 
of his regency, by showing a disposition, after the example of 
Lodovico Sforza, to protect and foster the arts. Lodovico 
had charged Leonardo with the execution of the Last Sup- 
per ; Eugene determined, as far as was possible, to restore the 
picture (which, in the course of three centuries, had by the 
various injuries to which it was exposed, been ahnost de- 
stroyed) by a new fac-simile, and to preserve the latter to dis- 
tant times, by embodying it in mosaick, for which the manu- 
&ctories, estabUshed at Milan, afforded convenient opportu- 
nities. Bossi, therefore, immediately received an order to 
carry that plan into effect, and accordingly entered upon the 
undertaking in the beginning of May, 1807. He foimd it 
advisable to make a cartoon, of the same size with the pic- 
ture ; and while resuming the studies and occupations of his 
earlier days, he turned his whole mind to Leonardo, and care- 
fully examined both his productions and writings, convinced, 
as he was, that a man, who had left behind him such exquisite 
performances, must have been directed by the most imerring, 
and best principles. He had drawn the heads, and some other 
parts, of the copy of Ponte Capriasca ; and likewise the heads, 
and hands, of the copy of Castellazzo, and that of Bianchi. 
He now imitated every thing he could procure of da Vinci s, 
or even of some of Ins cotemporaries ; looked out for all the 
existing copies of the work in question, of which he got ac- 
quainted (more or less) with seven and twenty; and had 

K 
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drawings and manuscripts of da Vinci's readily communicated 
to him, from all quarters. 

In executing the cartoon, he adhered chiefly to the copy 
of the Ambrosian library, which was the only one of the same 
size with the original. Bianchi had made use of netting and 
transparent paper, in order to obtain a most accurate imita- 
tion, and had constantly worked in sight of the original, which, 
though much damaged, was not yet painted over. 

About the end of October 1807, the cartoon was finished. 
A piece of canvass was prepared, and covered with the 
groimd colour, and the whole of the picture was soon 
sketched upon it. Immediately after this, in order to regu- 
late his tints, Bossi painted upon it what Uttle there was of 
sky and landscape, that still remained clear and bright in the 
original, owing to the former vividness and brilliancy of the 
colours. He next painted the heads of Christ and the three 
Apostles, on the left; and as to the garments, he first painted 
those, concerning whose colours he had made himself sure, in 
order subsequently to choose the rest, conformably to the 
principles of the master, and to his own taste. Thus he 
filled the canvass, guided by a careful reflection, rendering 
his colours high and expressive. 

Unfortuhately, he was, in this damp and lonesome situa- 
tion, attacked by an illness, which obliged him to suspend his 
labours: but he made use of the interval, to put in order 
such drawings, engravings, and papers, as either had a refer- 
ence to the Last Supper, or at least related to some other 
works of the master. Fortune favoured him, by placing in his 
hands a collection of sketches, which, being derived from Car- 
diQalCESARE Monti, contained, among otherprecious articles. 
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also some valuable things of Leonardo. He even studied the 
writers, who were coeval with Leonardo, that he might 
profit by their views and opinions, and applied his attention 
to every paxticular that might benefit and assist hhn. Thus 
he turned his indisposition to advantage; and having re* 
covered his health, he recommenced his work with fresh ar- 
dour. No artist, no lover of art, wiU leave the accoimt un- 
read, which describes, how he proceeded in detail, how he me- 
ditated on the characters of the fiices, and their expression, nay 
even on the motion of the hands ; and how he restored them. 
In a similar manner, he considered the ftimiture of the table, 
the room, the ground, and showed, that he determined nothing, 
without the most competent reasons. With the very feet he 
took an extraordinary degree of trouble, to give them a pro* 
per position under the table; which part of the picture was 
long since destroyed in the original, and negligently treated 
in the copies. 



What hitherto has been said, gives a general idea of the 
book of the Chevalier Bossi : we have here and there inter- 
spersed translations, and extracts from it; and while we 
thankfully received his information, we participated in his 
notions, admitted his opinions, and if we added any thing, it 
was in unison with his declarations. But now, when the 
question is concerning the principles, by which he. was 
swayed, and the course which he followed, in the execution of 
his copy ; we are prompted, in some degree, to di£fer from 
him. We find that, on these points, he has sustained several 
attacks, that his adversaries have treated him harshly^ and 
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that even some of his firiends have dissented from him; 
whereby a doubt is, at least, raised, whether all that he has 
done, is to be approved. But since he is departed, and im- 
able to defend himself, or to vindicate his reasons, it becomes 
our duty, if not to justify, yet, as much as possible, to excuse 
him, laying that with which he is charged, to the accoimt of 
the circumstances, in which he was placed, and endeavouring 
to show, that he was compelled to judge and to act, rather ac- 
cording to the necessity, that seemed to be imposed upon 
him, than from his own views and conceptions. 
. Undertakings of this kind, which are intended to be strik- 
ing, to create sensation, or to excite astonishment, are, gene- 
rally, carried beyond the natural measure. Leonardo himself, 
in representing the Last Supper, exceeded the human size, by 
one complete half : the figures were calculated at nine feet ; 
and although twelve persons are sitting, or, at all events, 
placed behind the table, and consequently to be considered as 
principal figures, while one only is standing, but in a stoop- 
ing posture, the picture must, nevertheless, even at a consi- 
derable distance, have had an amassing effect. This effect 
was to be reproduced, if not with its characteristick de- 
licacy, in detail, yet powerfully striking, in the whole. 

Something great and marvellous had been announced to the 
multitude: a picture of twenty-eight feet in length,* and 
about eighteen feet high, was to be put together of many 
thousand small bits of glass ; after an ingenious artist had 
carefully painted the whole on canvass, and in consequence of 
deep reflection, and by the aid of all the resources of his mind 

* See the IntroductioD, p. xxiii, and xxvi. N. 
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and his knowledge, had, as far as possibly could be done, re- 
stored that which had been lost. And why should the execu- 
tion of such an enterprize have been doubted, at the time of 
an important revolution in the state ? Why might the artist 
not have been inspired, at this very period, to perform some- 
thing, which, in the ordinary course of life, would have ap- 
peared utterly impracticable ! 

When it had been once determined, that the picture should 
be equal in size to the original, Bossi, who had engaged in 
the task, stands sufficiently excused for adhering to the copy 
of Vespino. The old copy at Castellazzo, which is justly 
looked upon as possessing great merit, is a good deal smaller 
than the original :* and if he had exclusively made use of 
this, he must have enlarged the figures, as well as the heads ; 
which would have been a most laborious and irksome duty, 
especially with regard to the heads, as those best know, who 
are judges of these matters. 

It is long since acknowledged, that only the greatest 
masters can succeed in exhibiting the human face, upon a 
colossal scale, in painting. The form of man, particularly 
the countenance, is, according to the laws of nature, confined 
within a certain space, beyond which it ceases to appear regu- 
lar, characteristick, beautiful, and expressive. Make the ex- 
periment, and look at yourself, ift a concave mirrour, and you 
will be terrified at the inanimate, unmeaning monstrosity, 
which, like a Medusa, meets your eye.-f- Something similar 

* It is about one-fifth less than the original. See our Introduction, p. xx., and 
xxi. N. 

t This reference to a concave mirrour does not perhaps duly elucidate the 
question. It is, however, the fact, that it requires superior art, and oonsum- 
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is experienced by the artist, by whose hands a colossal face is 
to be formed. The expression of a picture arises from itg 
completeness, and this completeness is brought about by the 
combination of the single parts : but how iU will the single 
parts combine, when they are so much drawn out, and ex* 
tended ! 

The high degree of finishing, which Leonardo had given 
to his heads, is unhappily lost to our view. In the heads of 
Vespino, the drawings of which are lying before us, though 
entitled to every regard and acknowledgment, there is a 
vacancy to be perceived, which imavoidably obUterates the 
intended character; at the same time, however, they are im* 
posing, on account of their magnitude, they are executed with 
boldness, and cannot fail to have a striking effect, at a dis*^ 
tance. Bossi found them ready at his hands ; the hazardous 
task of magnifying, which he must, otherwise, have under- 
taken, at his own peril, after smaller copies, was accomplished, 
and with these circumstances he had every reason to be satis- 
fied. Like a man of a determined and resolute character, 
he had decided for that, which he thought, it behoved him 
to attend to : what did not bear upon that point, or was even 
opposed to it, he had entirely set aside. Thence arose his 
disregard of the copy at Castellazzo, and his firm reliance on 

mate skill in the rules of proportion, to represent figures bejond the natural size, 
ivhich, while they affect the eye powerfully, shall retidn an agreeable appearance. 
We have touched upon this point, in the Introduction, p. xi, and p. tsxn : and 
we may add here, that the colossal head, eommonly called The head ofMenmony 
in the British Museum, may serve to show, what the hand df a great master can 
do with supernatural dimensions, under the control of proportion. That beautiful 
specimen of Egyptian sculpture will bestir as clote an inspection as a miniature 
irould do, without disparagement to its excellence. N. 
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those principles, which he had deduced from the works, and 
writings of the master. This gave occasion for a publick 
controversy with Count Verri, and a discussion, if not a dif- 
ference, with his best friends. 

Before we proceed, we have something to supply, respect- 
the character and talents of Leonardo. The various endow- 
ments, which nature had bestowed upon him, were concen- 
trated, if we may use the expression, particularly in his eye ; 
for which reason, though possessed of abilities for every thing, 
lie appeared decidedly greatest, as a painter. Being of a re- 
gular and handsome form, he might be considered as a model 
for the human species : and whereas the perception and pene- 
tration of the eye may, in a strict sense, be said to appertain 
to the imderstancting, a clear apprehension, and intelligence 
were peculiar to our artist. He did not rely upon the in- 
ward impulse of his innate, inestimable talents; no arbitrary, 
random stroke was admitted, every thing was meditated, and 
reflected upon. From the pure and tried proportion to 
the strangest and most contradictory forms, or monstrosities, 
every thing was to rest on principles of nature and reason. 

To this acute and intelligent intuition of the material 
world we owe that great precision and detail, with which he 
is able to set forth, in words, the movements of the most in- 
tricate events, just as if they were intended for pictures. 
Read his description of a battle, a storm, and the like, and 
you will acknowledge, that you scarcely ever met with more 
accurate representations, which, though they niay not them- 
selves be fit to be painted, yet are calculated to insinuate to 
the painter, what may be required of him. 

Thus we see from the papers, which he has left, how the 
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tender and tranquil mind of our Leonardo was disposed to 
ceive the most varied, and powerful impressions. His pre- 
cepts first urge, in general, a good form; but, in the next 
place, they insist upon a careful observation of every devia- 
tion from it, even imto deformity. The visible change of 
the child to grey-headed age, in all its gradations, the ex- 
pression of passion, from joy to rage, and so forth, are to be 
quickly noted, as they occur in life. When subsequently 
such a delineation is to be made use of, an approximating 
form is to be looked for, in the real world; to be adapted to 
the occasion, and, under the guidance of the general idea, to 
be accurately modelled, according to life. It is obvious, that 
this method, whatever merits it may have, can only be prac- 
tised by talents of the very first order : for the artist, setting 
out fi*om individual objects, and advancing towards generality, 
wiU always find a difficult problem before him, especially 
when several figures are to co-operate. 

Let us survey the Last Supper, in which Leonardo has 
represented thirteen persons, from the youth up to the aged 
man; one of them in quiet resignation, one terrified, and 
eleven agitated by the thought of domestick treason. Here 
is seen, in one instance, the softest, gentlest demeanour, and, 
in another, the most passionate and violent emotion, with the 
intermediate steps between the extremes. If all this was to 
be taken firom nature, what attention, upon all occasions, 
what time was necessarily requisite, to collect so many com- 
ponent parts singly, and to work them up into a whole ! It 
is, thence, not at all contrary to probability, that he should 
have laboured sixteen years, at this work, and yet not have 
been able to come to a determination, with respect to the 
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Traitor^ nor the Son of Man, because both are notions that 
are not derived from the senses. 

Now to the subject! If we consider what has been said 
before, and reflect, that this undertaking was only to be ac- 
complished by some wonderful effort of art, and that after the 
mode of proceeding, which we have described, there still re- 
maned, in some of the heads, an undetermined and undefined 
expression, which, by every copy, even the most accurate, 
was rendered still more uncertain : we find ourselves in a 
labyrinth, wherein the tracings alluded to, may perhaps guide 
us, but will not be able satis&ctorily to relieve our em- 
barrassments. 

First c^ all, we are obliged to confess, that die treatise, by 
which Bossi endeavours to throw a suspicion upon all the co- 
pies, though we do not mean to impugn its historical accuracy, 
seems to us to have been written for the sole purpose of degra- 
ding the copy of Castellazzo, which, though it may have many 
defects, yet with respect to the heads, which are lying before 
us, has a decided advantage over those of Vespino, the general 
character of which we have before touched upon. In the heads 
of Marco d'Oggiono, there is evidently the first intention of 
Da Vinci perceptible : Leonardo may possibly have taken a 
part in the performance, and with his own hand have painted 
the head of Christ. It may farther be presumed, that he 
might extend his instructive and directing influence to the 
other heads likewise, and perhaps over the whole picture. 
Though the Dominicans at Milan had been so unaccommo- 
dating as to exclude the artists from the free use of their pic- 
ture, there was probably found, in the school of Leonardo it- 
self, many a sketch, drawing, or cartoon, with which the master 
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who withheld nothing from his pupils, might assist a £tvoured 
scholar, who, at no great distance from Milan, had midertaken 
to furnish an accurate &c -simile of the painting. 

Of the relation, in which those two copies (viz. that of Og- 
giono and that of Vespino — for the merit of the third, viz. 
that at Ponte Capriasca, cannot be judged of by mere descrip- 
tion, it ought to be seen) stand to one another ; we will, only 
in a' few words, state what is necessary and most important, 
hoping that we may perhaps be so fortunate as to be able to 
lay before the lovers of art copies of those interesting sketches. 



COMPARISON BETWEEN THE COPIES OF 

OGGIONO AND VESPINO. 

St. Bartholomew. According to Oggiono, a youth in the 
vigour of manhood, with a sharp profile, a composed and clear 
comitenance, with eye-lids and eye-brows pressed down, the 
mouth closed, as if Ustening with suspicion ; a character en- 
tirely circimiscribed within itself. In Vespino, there is no 
trace of physiognomy, individually characteristick ; it is a sort 
of common-place countenance, Ustening with open mouth. 
Bossi has approved, and retained, this opening of the lips ; 
wherein we do not agree. 

St. James the Younger, likewise a profile. An imdeniable 
family-resemblance with Christ, which seems again to be ob- 
Uterated by the peculiarity of the projecting, and gently 
opening lips. In Vespino's picture, we have a common, stu- 
died Ch]ist's-&ce, the mouth opened rather in astonishment, 
than in the act of asking a question. Our opinion, that Bar- * 
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tholomew ought to shiit his mouth, is grounded upon the cir- 
cumstance, that his neighbour has it open ; a repetition, which 
Leonardo would never have admitted. On the contrary, the 
figure which follows, viz. 

St. Andrew, has the mouth likewise closed. He presses 
the lower-hp rather against the upper-lip, as elderly people 
are apt to do. This head has, in the copy of Marco, some- 
thing peculiar, not to be defined by wgrds : the eyes are 
drawn backwards, and the lips, though closed, are not desti- 
tute of expression. The outlines of the left side towards the 
back-ground, make a handsome profile ; on the other side, 
there appears so much of the forehead, the eye, the nose, and 
the beard, that the head rounds itself, and gain^ a great deal 
of life. Vespino entirely suppresses the left eye, but suffers 
so much to be seen of the forehead, and beard, as produces a 
vigorous, and bold expression, the face being turned upwards ; 
which, indeed, is striking and interesting, but would be better 
suited to a doubled fist, than to a flat, open hand. 

Judas, reserved, terrified, agitated, looking before and be- 
hind ; the profile angular, but not extravagant, of a form, by 
uo means ugly : for good taste could not endure a monster, 
properly so called, in the vicinity of men so pure and righte- 
ous. Vespino, however, has actually represented such a 
monster; and it is not to be denied, that, separately con- 
sidered, this head has great merit. It expresses a bold, and 
malicious love of evil, and would make an excellent, and pro- 
minent figure in the multitude, insulting over the JScce Homo ! 
and crying, crttcify ! crticify ! It might also do for a Mephis- 
topheles, in his satanick moments. But there is no vestige 
pf fear and terrour, joined with dissimulation, indifference, and 
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contempt. The bristly hair suits well with the whole ; but 
its wild appearance can only exist in conjunction with the 
energy and vehemence of the other heads of Vespino. 

St. Peter: an undefinable countenance. "With Marco, it 
shows merely a painful expression ; nothing of anger, or 
threatening is to be seen : it exhibits solicitude ; and here 
perhaps Leonardo was not agreed with himself. A tender 
interest for a beloved master, and menace against the traitor 
could not well be united, in the same features. Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, however, pretends to have seen, in his time, such a 
wonder. But plausible as his story is, we have reason to 
think, that the Cardinal, a warm admirer of the art, rather 
described his own feelings, than the picture : for otherwise 
we could not, by any means, defend Vespino, whose Peter 
has a disagreeable expression. He looks like an imbending 
Capuchin, whose lent-sermon is to rouse the sinner. It is 
strange, that Vespino should have given him stiff, rough hair, 
while the Peter of Marco is distinguished by a handsome 
curly head. 

St. John has been painted, by Marco, quite in the spirit 
of Da Vinci : his fine round, or rather oval, hce, and his 
smooth long hair, falling, from the crown of the head, down- 
wards, and gently forming into curls below, particularly where 
it rests on Peter's projecting hand, are extremely pleasing. 
What is seen of the pupil of the eye, is turned away from 
Peter — a very nice touch of truth and nature, since he that 
listens, with deep emotion, to a person near, who is saying 
something low, and with secrecy, always turns away his look 
from such a person. With Vespino, it is a youth, in a state of 
comfortable repose, almost asleep, manifesting no feeling of 
sympathy. 
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We now turn to the left side of Christ, so that we shall 
speak of the figure of the Saviour at the conclusion. 

St Thomas. Here are to be noticed the head, and the 
right hand, of which the fore-finger, being raised, is some- 
what bent towards the forehead, in order to indicate thought. 
This movement, so well suited to the suspicious and doubting 
•character of this disciple, has hitherto been misunderstood, 
and the thoughtfiil attitude been taken for a menacing pos- 
ture. In Vespino's copy, he is likewise pensive ; but as the 
artist has again omitted the passing glance of the right eye, 
there arises a perpendicular and monotonous profile, wherein 
no trace is to be seen of that prominent and inquisitive ex- 
pression of the older copy. 

St James the Elder. The most violent emotion in the 
countenance, a gaping mouth, horrour in the eye — ^an original, 
and bold conception of Leonardo; but we have reason to 
think, that with this head also Marco admirably succeeded. 
The tracing of it is excellent. On the other hand, in Ves- 
pino's copy every thing is lost ; position, attitude, expression 
of the countenance, all is gone, and diluted into an insignifi- 
cant common-place figure. 

St Philip. Inexpressibly pleasing, resembling the youths 
of Raphael, collected, on the left side of the school of Athens, 
around Bramante. Vespino has unfortimately again sup- 
pressed the right eye ; and not being able to deny that, here, 
something more than a profile is to be looked for, he has pro- 
duced an ambiguous sort of a head, bent over in an odd 
manner. 

St Matthew. Young, and of an unsuspecting disposition, 
with curled hair ; an anxious expression about the mouth. 
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which is opened a little : the teeth, which are visible, seem to 
indicate a sort of silent anger, according with the strong 
emotion of the whole figure. Of all this nothing has re- 
mained in Vespino's copy : with an wimeaning stare, the 
person looks before him, so that nobody would, in the least, 
suspect the great agitation, under which he labours. 

The St. Thaddeus of Marco is, likewise, a most invaluable 
head : fear, suspicion, indignation, present themselves in 
every feature. The unity of these emotions is admirable, 
and perfectly corresponds with the movement of the hands, 
which we have before explained. Vespino has, as usual, 
generalized every thing, that is, rendered it common, instead 
of distinguishing it by some characteristick peculiarity. The 
head is made insignificant, by being too much turned towards 
the spectator, whereas, in Marco's copy, the left side of it 
scarcely occupies the fourth part of the space; in which 
manner the suspicious, and oblique look is most expressively 
given. 

St. Simon the Elder, quite in profile, opposed to the 
equally distinct profile of the youthful St. Matthew. In this 
person, the projecting imder-lip, which Leonardo loved so 
much, in old faces, is somewhat extravagant, but produces, 
in connection with the serious, and prominent forehead, the 
most striking expression of vexation and thoughtfiilness, 
which forms a strong contrast with the powerfid emotion of 
the youthful Matthew. With Vespino, it is a superannuated, 
good-natured old man, who is no longer capable of taking an 
interest in the most important event, happening under his 
eyes. 

Having thus surveyed the Apostles, we turn to the figure 
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of Christ himself. Here we encounter again the legend, that 
Leonardo was at a loss, how to finish either Christ, or Judas, 
which we readily believe, since, according to his mode of pro- 
ceeding, it was impossible to put the finishing hand to these 
two extremes of his picture. After the many obscurations (if 
we naay say so), to which the picture had been exposed, the 
condition in which the face of Christ, which was probably 
little more than sketched, was found, cannot have been very 
consolatory. How httle Vespino must have traced of it, may 
be concluded from this circumstance, that he represented a 
colossal head of Christ, quite contrary to the spirit of Da 
Vinci, without regarding even, in the least, the inclination of 
the head, which necessarily ought to correspond with that of 
John. Of the expression we will say nothing : the features 
are regular, good-natured, and intelligent, as we axe accus- 
tomed to see them in Christ ; but, at the same time, desti- 
tute of all sensibility, so that one might doubt, to which 
part of the history of the New Testament the head ought to 
belong. 

But now it fortunately happens, that competent judges 
maintain, that Leonardo had himself painted the head of the 
Saviour in Castellazzo, and in the work of another had risked 
that, on which he did not venture, in his own great picture. 
As we have not the original before our eyes, we must say of 
the tracing, that it perfectly answ^ers the idea, which we form 
of an exalted being, whose breast is oppressed by an agony 
of soul, that, instead of being relieved by the words uttered 
to his confidential friends, is still more painfully aggravated. 

By this process of comparing, we have arrived pretty 
nearly at the method of that extraordinary artist, as he has 
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set it forth, and proved clearly, and at large, in his writings, 
and his pictures ; and we have the means of still advancing a 
step farther. In the Ambrosian Library, a drawing is pre- 
served, which indisputably is by the hand of Leonardo : it is 
on a bluish paper, and sketched with white, and coloured 
chalks. Of this drawing the Chevalier Bossi has taken a 
most accurate fac-simile, which we have likewise before us. 
It is a fine countenance of a youth, drawn after nature, evi- 
dently with a view to the head of Christ, for the Last Supper. 
Distinct, regular features, smooth hair, the head inclined to 
the left, the eyes bent down, the lips half open, and the 
whole figure brought into the most exquisite harmony, by a 
gentle touch of sorrow. Here is a man, who does not con- 
ceal his inward sufferings : but how it was to be effected, 
that, without annihilating those feelings, the majesty, the im- 
controlled will, the power and might of the Deity should be 
expressed, that was a problem, which it might be diMcult for 
/ the skill of the greatest genius to solve. In this youthful 
countenance, which balances between Christ and John, we 
see the boldest attempt to adhere to nature, while, at the 
same time, the object is supemattiral. 

The old Florentine arid Sanese schools departed from the 

» 

meager forms of the Byzantine art, by employing portraits 
every where, in their pictures. This was easy to be done, 
because, in the peaceful subjects of their paintings, the per- 
sons, composing them, might be represented in a state of 
calmness and tranquiUity. The meeting of holy men, the 
listening to a sermon, the collecting of alms, the burying ofa 
revered and pious individual, required of those around only 
such an expression, as can easily be laid mto a countenance 
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that bespeaks common sense and feeling. But when Leo- 
nardo wanted to add life^ motion^ passion^ a great difficulty 
arose, particularly, when the question was not, to assort to- 
gether persons of a similar stamp, but to contrast characters 
ofthe most opposite description. This problem, which Leo- 
niffdo distinctly emmciates in words, and finds almost imprac- 
ticable to solve, is perhaps the cause, why, in subsequent 
times, great talents rendered the matter more tractable, by 
suffering their pencil to float between existing, and individual 
reality, and the general idea, with which they were inspired ; 
and thus to move freely, as it were, from earth to heaven, and 
again from heaven to earth. 

More might still be said concerning this very intricate, but, 
at the same time, highly legitimate composition of art, re- 
specting the relation and mutual correspondence of the parts 
to one another, such as the heads, the bodies, the arms, 
hands, and the like : of the hands, in particular, we might be 
entitled to speak, since the tracings of them, after the copy 
of Vespino, are also before us. But it may be proper to con- 
clude this preliminary essay, because it will be fit to wait for 
the remarks of oiu* Transalpine friends. For to them alone 
belongs the right of deciding on several particulars, as they 
have, for many ye^rs, known, and still have before their eyes, 
all those objects, of which we can only speak from report, and 
have, besides, personally witnessed the occurrences of the 
later times. In addition to their opinion, on the points al- 
luded to, they will be pleased to inform us, how fiur Bossi has, 
after all, made use of the heads of the copy at Castellazzo, a 
drcumstance the more probable, as that copy was generally 
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much esteemed, and also contributed greatly to the value of 
Morghen s print, in the production of which it had an ample 
share. 

Before parting, we have gratefully to acknowledge, that 
our old friend, fellow-labourer, and cotemporary, whom, re- 
membering our early years, we still take pleasure in designat- 
ing by the name of Miiller, the painter, has presented us, 
from Rome, with an excellent treatise on Bossi's work, in- 
serted in the Heidelberg Annals,* for Decembefr 1816, which, 
meeting our essay, as it were, in it's course, has in such a 
manner benefitted it, as to enable us, in several parts, to be 
more concise, and to show, by appealing to that tract, how 
near we have approached to the sentiments of a tried artist, 
and experienced judge, or rather how closely our notions 
have coincided with his. For these reasons, we conceived it \ 

to be our duty, to dwell more particularly on those points, 
which that distinguished individual, according to his own 
views and purposes, had less fully discussed. 

In conclusion, we will notice a publication, that has lately 
appeared at Rome : Trattato della Pittura di TAonardo da 
Vinci ; tratto da un Codice della Biblioteca Vaticana. RomA 
1817, 4to. It is a large volume, containing a great deal of 
matter, previously unknown, from which a new and deep in- 
sight into the art and method of Leonardo may probably be . 
derived. It is accompanied by a small folio volume of 22 
copper-plates, ^ving light and expressive sketches, quite in 
the manner and spirit of those, with which Leonardo was 

* HeideBfcrger JahrbU^Aer. 
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wont to illustrate his writings. We shall, perhaps, by this 
work, be induced to resume our subject, on a fiiture occasion, 
and we may then hope, with the assistance of our kind friends 
at Milan, to afford it some additional elucidation. 




THE END. 
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